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ARTICLES 


Military Representation in the Higher Party Echelons 
By N. Gatay 


At all-union and republican Party congresses in the Soviet Union the armed 
forces have always been represented within the framework of the general Party 
organization. A decree of a plenary session of the Party Central Committee on the 
convention of the Twentieth Party Congress states: 


Communists who are members of Party organizations of the Soviet Army, the 
Navy, border units, the internal and escort guards of the MVD of the USSR elect 
delegates to the Twentieth Party Congress together with the remaining Party 
organizations at oblast and krai Party conferences or congresses of the Communist 
Parties of the union republics.' 


One exception to this rule is provided by units of the armed forces which 
are stationed outside the USSR. For them the plenary session decreed: “Commu- 
nists who are members of Party organizations in units of the Soviet Army and 
Navy stationed abroad elect delegates to the Twentieth Congress at Party con- 
ferences in the corresponding military and naval units.”* 

The same rule also applied for elections to the Nineteenth Congress. Thus, 
only about 14% of army and navy Party members are directly represented from 
their units, whereas about 86% elect candidates through the regular Party 
organizations. These calculations are based as follows: In 1954 the total strength 
of the Soviet armed forces was about five million (including 700,000 to 800,000 
in the MVD forces); about 800,000 of these were stationed abroad (there being 
eight military electoral districts). The withdrawal of troops from Austria (about 
50,000), Port Arthur and Porkkala would have reduced the numbers abroad 
by between at least 200,000 and 250,000. At the same time there has been an 
announced reduction in the number of men in the armed forces by 640,000 


1 Pravda, July 14, 1955. 
2 Ibid. 





(presumably not affecting the MVD). Thus, at present there are about 4,300,000 
in the armed forces (of whom about 700,000 are in the border guard and the 
MVD). Approximately 550,000 to 600,000 remain abroad, thus giving the figures 
of 14% and 86% for those abroad and within the Soviet Union respectively. 


The report of the Chairman of the Mandate Commission Aristov gave no 
details on the number of military and naval delegates at the Congress (this 
information is also lacking for the Nineteenth Congress).? However, Krasnaya 
xvezda printed a large photograph of members of the Presidium of the Congress 
with officers who were delegates to the Congress, showing 116 armed forces 
delegates (including Marshal Zhukov). 


It has been decreed that there shall be one delegate for five thousand Party 
members at congresses.° The past has shown that this proportion is also roughly 
maintained for Party members who are in the armed forces (one military delegate 
for five thousand military Party members). This is made possible because, al- 
though only about 14% of armed forces Party members vote for military or naval 
candidates only, the lists of candidates sent out from the center to the civilian Party 
electoral districts contain members of the armed forces in about the proportion of 
military and naval voters to civilian voters in the district. Consequently, if all 
the delegates were on the photograph (which is likely on such an occasion), then 
116 delegates represented about 580,000 Party members in the armed forces. 
One or two absences when the photograph was taken would not make a great 
difference. 


The fact that the armed forces were fully represented at the Twentieth Party 
Congress (having a number of delegates in proportion to the total number of 
Party members in the forces) is further confirmed by reports on the recent Party 
congresses in various union republics. For example, at the Nineteenth Congress 
of the Ukrainian Communist Party, of 866 delegates with the right to vote (there 
being one delegate for every 1,100 Party members) 90 were military delegates 
(about 10%).® At the Eighth Congress of the Uzbek Communist Party there 
were 27 military delegates out of 828 (3.3%).”? At the Eighth Congress of the 
Kirgiz Communist Party there were 12 military delegates out of 483 (2.5%).° 
The varying ratio of armed forces representatives in these republics reflects the 
varying distribution of military units stationed on the republics’ territory, and is 
evidence that the armed forces receive an almost exact number of seats according 
to their strength in a given electoral district. 


The figure of 580,000 military and naval Party members can also be checked 
by other approximate calculations. At the Nineteenth Party Congress in 1952 
Marshal Vasilevsky indicated that among the officers of the armed forces 86.4% 


8 Pravda, February 17, 1956. 

4 Krasnaya zvezda, Moscow, February 24, 1956. 

5 Pravda, July 14, 1955. 

* Pravda Ukrainy, Kiev, January 20, 1956. 

7 Pravda Vostoka, Franze, January 29, 1956. 

8 Sovetskaya Kirgiziya, Alma-Ata, January 27, 1956. 
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were members of the Party or Komsomol.® On February 9, 1955 Molotov 
stated that 77% of armed forces personnel were Party or Komsomol members. 
Consequently, in the armed forces and the MVD, numbering about 4,300,000 
in all, there are somewhat more than three million Party and Komsomol members. 
Of these, about 580,000 would be Party members and more than 2,500,000 
Komsomols. These proportions seem very reasonable. The Party includes all 
officers down to battalion commander, the majority of junior officers and almost 
all the reenlisted non-commissioned officers. Since about 7 or 8% of the armed 
forces are officers, the latter number almost 300,000. Of these 200,000 to 220,000 
are Party members. The remaining Party members in the armed forces, that is, 
about 360,000 to 380,000, are reenlisted men or Komsomols who join the Party. 

The figure of 580,000 (8% of the 6,800,000 Soviet Communist Party members) 
also seems a reasonable figure for Party members in the armed forces. It is 
known that in 1930 there were in the armed forces 140,944 Party members and 
candidates for membership of a total of 2,000,000 members and candidates. In 
the armed forces, therefore, there were then about 7% of all Party members and 
candidates in the country." Thus, the armed forces were fully represented at the 
Congress, their 116 candidates representing about 8% of all members in the 
country. However, the forces were not better represented than in Stalin’s time. 

Concerning the military and naval delegates at the Congress, however, one 
fact is noteworthy: Although officers comprise less than half the Party members 
in the forces, all the military and naval delegates to the Congress were officers. 
This can be clearly seen on the photograph in Krasnaya zvezda. 

This is clear evidence that the social stratification of the Soviet “classless” 
society is taking place even within the Party, although its statutes formally 
proclaim the equality of political rights for members of the Party independently 
of rank and position. In fact, however, as the Twentieth Congress illustrated, 
only the officers enjoy full rights. It is noteworthy that it was not felt necessary 
to conceal this fact, as was done for the Congress as a whole, where certain un- 
assuming “leading workers” in industry and agriculture were introduced for the 
sake of decorum. Such are the general conclusions which may be drawn from the 
representation of the armed forces at the Congress. 


. 


In considering the armed forces delegates at the Congress, the researcher is 
thus compelled to deal with very little exact information and many approximations. 
Where the Central Committee is concerned much more detailed information is 
available. The full lists of members and candidates make it possible to establish 
the relative importance of armed forces representatives in the highest Party 
organization, and a comparison of its composition with that of the one after the 
Nineteenth Congress permits several general conclusions. 


® Pravda, October 10, 1952. 

10 Jbid., February 9, 1955. 

11 Voenny vestnik, No. 30, Moscow, October 25, 1930, cited by Colonel N. V. Pyatnitsky, Krasnaya 
armiya SSSR, No. 1, Paris, 1933, p. 21. 





The following lists illustrate the changes:™ 


Kuznetsov 
Malinovsky 


Moskalenko 
Sokolovsky 
Vasilevsky 
Voroshilov 


Zhukov 


Gorbatov 
Gorshkov 


Govorov 


12 Pravda, February 26, 1956. 
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Armed Forces Representation in the Central Committee 
after the Nineteenth and Twentieth Party Congresses 


Rank 
Marshal 


Marshal 
Admiral 
Marshal 
Marshal 
Marshal 
Marshal 
Marshal 


Marshal 


Rank 
Colonel General 


Marshal 
( General) 


Admiral 
Marshal 
Marshal 
Marshal 
Marshal 


( General) 
Marshal 

Colonel General 
Admiral 


Marshal 


MEMBERS 
Position at Time of 
Twentieth Party 
Chairman of Council of 
Ministers 
Deputy Minister of Defense, 
Commander in Chief of 
Warsaw Pact Forces 
Not in Central Committee 
Commander, Far Eastern 
Military District 
Commander, Moscow Military 
District 


Chief of the General Staff of 
the Army and Navy 


First Deputy Minister of 
Defense 


Chairman of Presidium of 
Supreme Soviet 


Minister of Defense 


CANDIDATE MEMBERS 


Position at Time of 
Twentieth Party Congress 


Disappeared 
With the Ministry of War 


Not in Central Committee 

With the Ministry of War 

Not in Central Committee 

Inspector of Cavalry* 

Commander, Kiev Military 
District 

Commander, North Caucasian 
Military District 

Commander, Baltic Military 
District 

Deputy Commander in Chief 
of Naval Forces ¢ 

Deceased 


Position at Time of 
Nineteenth Party Congress 
Member of Politburo 


Commander in Chief of Soviet 
Land Forces 


Minister of the Navy 
Candidate Member 


Not in Central Committee 
Deputy Minister of War 
Minister of War 

Member of Politburo 


Candidate Member 


Position at Time of 
Nineteenth Party Congress 


Commander, Moscow Military 
District 

Commander, Baltic Military 

District 

Deputy Minister of the Navy 

Not in Central Committee 

Chief of Tank Forces 

Inspector of Cavalry 

Commander, Soviet Forces in 


Germany 
Not in Central Committee 
Chief of Airborne Forces 


Not in Central Committee 


Deputy Minister of War 





Name 


Grechko 
Kuznetsov 


Luchinsky 
(Colonel General) 


Malinin General 


Meretskov Marshal 


Marshal 
(Colonel General) 


Nedelin 


Shtemenko 
Timoshenko 


Vershinin 


Yumashev 


Zakharov 


Zhigarev 


Position at Time of 


Twentieth Party Congress 
Commander, Soviet Forces in 
Germany 
Not in Central Committee 


Commander, Turkestan Military 
District 

Not in Central Committee 

Not in Central Committee 

Commander in Chief of Artillery 

Not in Central Committee 

Commander, Belorussian 
Military District 

Not in Central Committee 


Not in Central Committee 
Not in Central Committee 


Commander in Chief of the 
Air Force 


Position at Time of 
Nineteenth Party Congress 


Commander, Kiev Military 
District 

Chief of Armed Forces Politica 
Administration 

Commander, Leningrad Military 
District 

Deputy Chief of the Army 
General Staff 

Commander, White Sea Military 
District 

Commander in Chief of Artillery 


Chief of the Army General Staff 


Commander, Belorussian 
Military District 

Commander in Chief of Fighter 
Aircraft 

Deputy Minister of the Navy 


Deputy Minister of the Navy 
(Chief, Political Admin istration 


Commander in Chief of the 
Air Force 


NOTE: Ranks in parentheses set in /¢alics are those held during the Nineteenth Party Congress. 
* Presumed position. 
t See page 9. 


Apart from these military and naval representatives, separate mention must 
be made of those from the various ministries and the MVD at the two congresses. 
The Central Committee elected by the Nineteenth Congress included the follow- 
ing representatives from the ministries: Marshal Beria, Colonel General Kruglov 
(Minister of the MVD), and S. M. Ignatev (Minister of the MGB). The iatter 
replaced Colonel General Abakumov, who was arrested immediately before the 
Nineteenth Congress. There were five candidate members in the Central Com- 
mittee in this category at the Nineteenth Congress: Colonel General Goglidze, 
Colonel General Kobulov, General Maslennikov (Deputy Minister of the MVD), 
Colonel General Serov (Deputy Minister of the MGB), Lieutenant General 
Ryasnoi. At the Twentieth Congress the following two persons were elected 
members of the Central Committee: General Serov (Chairman of the KGB) and 
Dudorov (Minister of the MVD). Among the candidate members elected at the 
Twentieth Congress there was only one representative of the two police minis- 
tries, Deputy Minister of the MVD Lunev. Goglidze and Kobulov were shot 
in connection with the Beria and Abakumov affair. Maslennikov and Ryasnoi 
were not reelected. Of the candidates and members at the Nineteenth Congress 
only Serov was reelected. Moreover, in the list of candidates at the Twentieth 
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Congress not one name appears out of the 51 lieutenant generals and the 143 major 
generals who were the commanding officers of MVD and MGB forces in 1945.18 


The following general conclusions may therefore be drawn: 


1. The armed forces are represented in the Central Committee, as before, 
only by the higher officers: 17 marshals, 1 admiral, 1 general and 1 colonel 
general, all of whom occupy key positions in the forces and are simultaneously 
members of the Supreme Soviet. In their membership of the Central Committee 
they ensure the personal union of state and Party interests which is characteristic 
of the structure of the Soviet armed forces." 

2. The strength of military and naval representation in the Central Committee 
has not increased significantly. At the Nineteenth Congress there were 6 marshals 
out of 125 members of the Central Committee (4.8%), and 8 out of 133 at the 
Twentieth Congress (6%). Moreover, one military member entered the Central 
Committee in the summer of 1953 (Marshal Zhukov, who replaced Beria). Thus, 
only one new military member was actually added at the Twentieth Congress. 

3. At the Twentieth Congress only half as many military and naval candidate 
members were elected as at the Nineteenth Congress. At the latter there were 
22 out of 110, and at the Twentieth 12 out of 122. Since the choice of a person 
as a candidate member of the Central Committee signifies promotion to a position 
of political eminence, it would not be wrong to speak of a considerable reduction 
in the representation of the armed forces in the highest Party organ. 


4. The election of Marshal Zhukov as a candidate member of the Presidium 
of the Central Committee (the first candidate), in which, up to now, there have 


been only two political marshals (Bulganin and Voroshilov), is a partial com- 
pensation for the smaller representation of the Army in the Central Committee. 


5. The police forces are only represented in the Central Committee by the 
heads of the MVD and KGB, and by one deputy minister from the MVD. There 
are no longer any other representatives of these forces among the candidate 
members of the Central Committee. 

Thus, while under the collective leadership the importance of the Central 
Committee has increased as the highest Party organ, the armed forces are not 
as well represented on it (if we include candidate members) and the MVD 
representation has been reduced to a minimum. However, since on the Central 
Committee itself there is stronger representation of the armed forces, and 
Marshal Zhukov has been made a candidate member of the Presidium, it is 
difficult to decide (1) whether the position of the armed forces has been weakened 
or strengthened in the highest Party organ; (2) whether Zhukov’s promotion 
indicates a strengthening of his personal influence in the system of power; (3) 
whether the reduction in MVD representatives, together with Zhukov’s advance- 
ment, indicates the beginning of the Army’s emancipation and its transformation 

13 Pravda, July 10, 1945. 

14 N. Ya. Galay. “The USSR Today and Tomorrow,” Trudy konferentsii Instituta po izucheniyu istorii 
i kultury SSSR (Reports of the Conference of the Institute for the Study of the History and Culture 
of the USSR), Munich, 1953, pp. 56-63. 
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into a force indepedent of the Party. Any answer to these problems requires a 
further examination of the nature of the changes. 

Concerning the military members of the Central Committee, apart from 
Voroshilov and Bulganin, persons occupying the following positions have been 
elected to the Committee as members: the Minister of Defense, the First Deputy 
Minister of Defense, the Commander in Chief Warsaw Pact Forces, the Chief 
of the General Staff of the Army and the Navy, the Commander of the Far 
Eastern Military District, the Commander of the Moscow Military District. 
Admiral of the Fleet Kuznetsov, the Deputy Minister of Defense for the Navy, 
has not been elected to the new Central Committee. He is neither a candidate 
member nor even on the Inspection Committee of the Party. For these reasons 
it may be assumed that he has been relieved of his duties. However, Admiral 
Gorshkov, who was Kuznetsov’s deputy, and who may now perhaps be com- 
mander of the naval forces, is only a candidate member of the Central Committee. 
Moreover, there are no other naval candidates (Admirals Basisty and Zakharov 
are no longer on the list). Naval representation on the Central Committee has 
therefore definitely been reduced. 

New members, apart from Zhukov, are Marshals Moskalenko and Malin- 
ovsky—the commanders of the Moscow and Far Eastern Military Districts 
respectively. Judging by the positions they occupy and the practice usually 
observed in the “personal union of Party and state obligations,” their position 
is not on the Central Committee itself, but among the candidate members, on the 
pattern of the Nineteenth Congress. Their advancement is therefore not linked 
with the position they occupy but with the role they have played in Party affairs 
recently. Moskalenko’s promotion to marshal, and his advancement in general, 
is not a reward for his services in World War II, at whose end he was only one 
of 80 army commanders, but for his part in the Beria affair, when he replaced 
Colonel General Artemev, who disappeared suddenly, in the Moscow Military 
District. The political nature of Moskalenko’s appointment is thus apparent. 
It is more difficult to judge the role Malinovsky may have played in recent 
events. During World War I he was a non-commissioned officer in the Russian 
Expeditionary Corps in France and was one of the first Bolshevik agitators in the 
Corps. He has always had the reputation of being a blindly devoted Party man. 
During World War II he did not serve under Marshal Zhukov, but commanded 
an army at the Stalingrad front in 1942 and then became the commander of one 
of the Ukrainian fronts. He must have been close to Khrushchev, who was a 
member of the military council of this front, but not to Zhukov. A particular 
question to which no answer can be given at present is whether Malinovsky’s 
advancement is linked with the increased significance which the Far Eastern 
Military District may acquire in the Party’s future activity in Asia. In any case, 
Zhukov probably had no hand in Malinovsky’s advancement. As far as the 
relations existing between the military members of the Central Committee are 
concerned, it must be noted that the military members, judging by their previous 
connections with members of the Politburo, cannot be said to form a homo- 
geneous group, but rather one of competitors. 


2 Bulletin 





Concerning the candidate members of the Central Committee, there are at 
present, apart from Admiral Gorshkov, three marshals with the Ministry of 
Defense (Bagramyan, Biryuzov and Budenny), the Commander in Chief of the 
Air Force (Marshal Zhigarev), the Commander in Chief of Artillery (Marshal 
Nedelin) and six commanders of military districts (Chuikov, Timoshenko, 
Eremenko, Luchinsky, Gorbatov, and Commander of Soviet Forces in Germany 
Grechko). New candidate members are Marshals Biryuzov and Eremenko, and 
Admiral Gorshkov, who have all been elected in connection with their advance- 
ment in the armed forces since the Nineteenth Congress. Strictly speaking, 
Eremenko, one of the senior Soviet military and Party men, should have been 
made a candidate at the Nineteenth Congress. 


No longer among the canditate members, apart from Govoroy (deceased) 
and Artemev (disappeared), are: three admirals (two deputies of the naval com- 
mander in chief—Basisty and Zakharov—and former Minister of the Navy 
Yumashev); the Chief of the Tank Forces (Marshal Bogdanov); the former 
Commander in Chief of the Air Force (Marshal Vershinin); the deputy head of 
the chief political administration (Colonel General Kuznetsov); the Chief of the 
General Staff of the Army (General Malinin), and Malinin’s predecessor in this 
position (General Shtemenko); the former Commander of the White Sea (or 
Northern) Military District (Marshal Meretskov). It is reasonable to assume that 
Admirals Basisty and Yumashev, Marshals Bogdanov and Vershinin and General 
Shtemenko no longer occupy positions which would give them the right, under 
the practice of the “personal union” of Party and state functions, to the privileges 
connected with being candidate members of the Central Committee. Marshals 
Zhukov and Malinovsky, however, are now full members. 


Marshal Meretskov is no longer a military district commander but is still 
at the Defense Ministry. General Malinin and Colonel General Kuznetsov 
continue to occupy their former posts. Malinin, Kuznetsov and Meretskov were 
transferred to the Inspection Commission of the Party, which is a demotion for 
them in the Party. It is noteworthy that the head of the chief political adminis- 
tration, Colonel General Zheltov, is not in the Central Committee at all. 


On the basis of the above it is reasonable to assume that during the period 
immediately preceding the Congress.several persons were dropped as candidate 
members because they no longer occupied leading posts in the armed forces. 
Whether this was because they were inefficient or politically unreliable cannot 
be determined. 


A very interesting feature of the process of reducing the number of candidates 
is that it indicates a reduction in the importance of the Chief Political Adminis- 
tration of the armed forces. This was already apparent at the Party conferences in 
military districts held in January 1956. For example, the reports at these military 
district conferences were not delivered by the chiefs of the political administrations 
of military districts, as in the past, but by the commanders of the districts. 
A common feature in all the conferences was sharp criticism by rank and file 
delegates of the work of the Chief Political Administration and the district ad- 
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ministrations. While the reduced significance of the political apparatus in the 
armed forces may be explained by the consolidation of the process of edinonachalie 
(authority vested in one person, the commander, rather than shared with the 
political advisor) and the reduction of the political officers to the role of purely 
technical aids to commanders who enjoy the Party’s confidence, this is not the 
only reason for the sharp criticism before the Soviet Party Congress. It may be 
assumed that the representatives of the Army political administration have been 
criticized because they did not agree with Khrushchev and his supporters. 


The following tentative conclusions may therefore be drawn: 


1. The smaller representation of the armed forces in the Central Committee 
does not indicate that the Army’s importance in the regime has lessened. The 
reduction in representatives of the political administration means that unsuitable 
Party dignitaries are being eliminated from their high offices and that more 
reliable Party men are being selected for the top positions. 


2. Zhukov’s advancement does not strengthen the independent position of the 
armed forces in the regime, but is a measure which increases the subordination 
of the forces to the collective leadership, through the election of the forces’ top 
commander. Zhukov’s obedience is guaranteed by the process of selecting high 
military leaders for the Central Committee among personalities who are hostile 
to and in competition with one another. Divide and rule is the guiding principle 
in this selection. 


3. Despite certain crises since Stalin’s death (the Beria affair, the purges of the 
MVD and Malenkov’s removal) the armed forces have not gained any greater 
independence from the Party since that time. 


Nevertheless, the reduction in the number of persons who are simultaneously 
high military and political dignitaries (on the “personal union” method) indicates 
that the collective leaders feel it dangerous to have too many high military 
officers occupying high political posts as well. This is indirect evidence of 
irrepressible tendencies in the armed forces towards emancipation. 


In 1953 the author of the present article wrote: 


In the foreseeable future there is no ground for believing that among the 
present highest army leaders there will be found pretenders to the role of Bonaparte, 
since the highest military leaders, who are at the same time high Party dignitaries, 
are not, in the political sense, stars of the first order. Only if events develop further 
and if the Party apparatus itself weakens as a result of a bitter inner-Party struggle, 
or if the USSR is drawn into a large-scale hot war, will the Army have the oppor- 
tunity to emancipate itself and become a force independent of the Party by bringing 
forth new leaders from its midst.5 


The system of military and naval representation at the Twentieth Party 
Congress appears to confirm this prediction. 


15 N, Ya. Galay, “The USSR Today and Tomorrow,” Trudy konferentsii Instituta po izucheniyu istorii 
i kultury SSSR (Reports of the Conference of the Institute for the Study of the History and Culture 
of the USSR), Munich, 1953, pp. 56-63. 





The Current Tactics of the Soviet Collective Leadership 


A. V. JuRCZENKO 


The speeches of the Soviet leaders at the Twentieth Party Congress had the 
following broad aims: 

1. To convince the peoples of the USSR and the outside world that the 
current collective leadership has strengthened the position of the Communist 
regime in the Soviet Union; 

2. To reduce dissatisfaction with the regime and combat resistance within the 
country by disassociating the collective leadership from the more extreme forms 
of totalitarian dictatorship; 

3. To concentrate Soviet propaganda on the “peace offensive” in order to 
weaken the free world’s will to resist the Communist advance. 


The general line was given by Khrushchev in the first speech. He stated: 
“the internal position of the Soviet Union is firm and unshakeable as never 
before.”! Kaganovich, in turn, triumphantly declared that during the last three 
years there had been “‘an immeasurable strengthening of the union of the working 
class and the kolkhoz peasantry and of the friendship of the peoples of our 
country. The Soviet people have rallied even more around our Party... A new 
great step forward has been made in the . . . victorious building of Communism.’”* 

First Secretary of the Ukrainian Communist Party Kirichenko was given the 
role of first demonstrating the faithfulness of republican Party organizations to 
the “collective leadership.” He used almost the same words as Khrushchev, 
saying: “In the period between the Nineteenth and Twentieth Party Congresses 
the unity of the Party and the people has become even closer, the union of the 
working class and the peasantry ... has grown stronger... as well as the great 
friendship of the Soviet peoples; and the socialist economic system has become 
more consolidated.”* Suslov, in his speech, said much the same. 


However, neither the speeches nor the discussions contained any real evidence 
to confirm these sweeping declarations. The main speakers did not give proof 
that the political and social system was further consolidated but rather dealt with 
the conditions which would lead to such a consolidation. 

The Party leaders declared that the system’s strength was guaranteed by the 
complete reestablishment of the purity of Marxist-Leninist theory and the return 
to the principles of collective leadership, which as Mikoyan stated, had been 
lacking for about 20 years.* 

The published reports of the Congress do not indicate that the years since 
Stalin’s death have been a period of stabilization and consolidation of the system, 
but rather the contrary. In this respect the problem of the “gradual transition 


1 Pravda, February 15, 1956. 
2 Jbid., February 22, 1956. 
3 Jbid., February 16, 1956. 
* Ibid., February 18, 1956. 
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from socialism to Communism” is of particular interest. The problem first arose 
in the last years of Stalin’s lifetime. The late dictator believed that the Soviet 
state had entered a stage in its development which would very soon lead to the 
bureaucratic apparatus embracing the whole process of social development. 


Although the transition from socialism to Communism was to be gradual it 
was not off in the distant future. It was meant to begin at the moment of its 
proclamation. 


Malenkov, who gave the keynote address at the Nineteenth Party Congress, 
even then noted that the Fifth Five-Year Plan was “a great step forward on the 
path of our country’s development from socialism to Communism.”*® Malenkov’s 
directives at that time, presented in the name of the Stalinist Central Committee, 
were based on Stalin’s ideological and tactical line contained in his work The 
Economic Problems of the Development of Socialism in the USSR. The principal theses 
put forward in this work for the transition to Communism are (1) the primacy 
of production of the means of production, (2) raising kolkhoz property to the 
“national,” or state level and the gradual replacement of monetary trade 
with a “system of barter,” (3) raising the cultural level of society to such an 
extent that “all members of society would be ensured all-round development of 
their physical and mental capabilities.”’* 

Moreover, Stalin’s theses were meant not to be only theoretical conclusions 
but directives for action. The first thesis contained nothing new, since it figured 
large during the “socialist” stage of development in the USSR. Concerning the 
second thesis, official explanations stated that its implementation was to begin 
shortly. On the third point Malenkov said, at the Nineteenth Congress: 


The rudiments of barter which we have at the present time, and which are 
expressed in the payment in kind [o/ovarivanie] in cotton .. . grain . . . beet and [other 
products]... will continue to develop into a broad system of barter. Comrade 
Stalin points out that such a system would require an enormous increase in pro- 
duction... and for this reason it will have to be introduced without undue haste, 
as city products are accumulated, but it must be introduced without any wavering, 
reducing step by step the sphere of operation of trade in commodities and extendip—g 
the sphere of operation of barter.’ 


This economic policy, “by reducing the sphere of operation of trade in 
commodities, will facilitate the transition to Communism . . .”* 

It should be pointed out that an “abundance” of commodities, which was 
for Lenin the primary condition for Communism, has been transformed by Stalin 
from a cause into an effect. According to Malenkov, who refers directly to 
Stalin, “. . . it is impossible to achieve . . . either an abundance of commodities, 
which could cover all the needs of society, or the transition to the formula fo 


5 Pravda, October 6, 1952. 

8 Tbid. 
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8 Pravda, October 6, 1952; Stalin, Ekonomicheskie problemy sotsializma v SSSR (The Economic 
Problems of Socialism in the USSR), Moscow, 1952, p. 94. 
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each according to his needs, if such economic factors as kolkhoz group property, 
trade in commodities and the like are allowed to continue operating.“® 


In other words, it is not an abundance of commodities which is to precede 
the attainment of Communist social relations, but, on the contrary, only the 
establishment of the latter which can lead to an “abundance”. 


In a special article by G. Glezerman dealing with this question it was pointed 
out that in socialist society the political superstructure, which ensures state control 
over society, “is the greatest revolutionary force accelerating the development 
of society.” ?° Under these conditions the system of state and legal relationships is 
primarily the “initiator in implementing the tasks for the development of the 
material life of society.” 1 


The line of the collective leaders at the Twentieth Congress is evidence of 
removal from the agenda of the formula for a gradual transition, although its 
complete elimination from the Party’s propaganda was considered inexpedient. 
In any case, it is mow more an empty declaration than an aspect of practical policy. 
The term “gradual transition” was most used by Kaganovich at the Congress. He, 
however, had been very closely linked with the late dictator Stalin. Speaking of 
the possibilities for speeding up the transition from socialism to Communism, 
Kaganovich even attempted to describe the Twentieth Congress as one of the 
“victorious builders of Communism.”!? However, he could quote no concrete 
signs of an acceleration, but had to limit himself to the brief indication that “the 
translation of these possibilities into reality depends to a decisive degree on a 
subjective factor, on raising the standard... of leadership in all branches of 
economic and political life.” 


It is characteristic that Malenkov, who had outlined Stalin’s line on the 
transition from socialism to Communism at the Nineteenth Party Congress, this 
time touched only on the subject of “Communist society,” — mentioning it at 
the end of his speech in the form of a slogan. 


Khrushchev spoke most clearly on the “transition.” Striking once again at 
Molotov’s “slip of the tongue” last year on the building of only the “foundations 
of socialism”’ in the USSR, Khrushchev energetically attacked the other extreme. 
He spoke out against those who considered the thesis of the gradual transition 
from socialism to Communism as an appeal to implement immediately the princip- 
les of Communist society, and against “certain hotheads who have begun to 
compile a detailed schedule for the transition to Communism.” Among such 
utopian notions of the present tasks in Soviet economic and social development 
Khrushchev classed “‘a disparaging attitude to the socialist principle of material 
self-interest of workers in the results of their labor,” and also “the unfounded 


® Pravda, October 6, 1952; Stalin, op. cit., p. 66. 
10 Bolshevik, Moscow, 1951, No. 16, p. 31—32. 
11 Tbid. 
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proposal that it is necessary to force the pace in the replacement of Soviet trade 
by direct barter.”™4 

The head of the post-Stalin leadership recognized as blunders in theory and 
utopian illusions the plans for transition to the higher form of state and bureau- 
cratic organization in the forseeable future. 


During the years of collective leadership no real changes have taken place 
in the economic, social and political fields. None are foreseen during the next 
five years. All the shortcomings to which the Soviet system was subject both 
before and during Stalin’s time continue to be incurable. This is evident from 
all the speeches at the Congress. Such shortcomings include: bureaucracy, 
divorce from the masses, the unsatisfactory organization of management and 
production, low labor productivity. It is characteristic that the new collective 
leadership has found no effective means of eliminating these deficiencies. The 
leaders continue to place hopes on (1) a proper exercise of control over the execu- 
tion of Party and government decisions, (2) greater initiative and insistence than 
at present on the part of the trade unions, (3) the obligation of Party organizations 
to train all leaders and all workers in a spirit of great responsibility for the fulfill- 
ment of the tasks before them. 

In view of these statements it is difficult to evaluate the post-Stalin three-year 
period as one during which the regime was further consolidated. This emerges 
quite clearly from the speeches of the leaders themselves. Kaganovich stated, for 
example, that “‘. . . the period being reported on was a complicated and difficult 
one in the life of our Party and country . . . It is essential to remember that soon 
after the Nineteenth Congress enemies of the USSR... enemies of peace... 
perfidiously counted ona crisis in our Party, in its leadership, dissension between 
the working class and the peasantry, between the peoples of our multi-national 
state,”715 

Malenkov spoke of the sharp defeat of the enemies of the Soviet Union who 
“dreamed of disorder within the ranks of the Communist Party” and he con- 
sidered the unmasking of Beria to be a great victory for the Party and its collective 
leadership.?® 

In effect, the collective leaders were unable to conceal their own view that 
their greatest success has been the preservation of the regime and the avoidance 
of disintegration of the state system they had created. Even the leaders’ self-criti- 
cism and the public denuncation of methods which they had been using them- 
selves not so long ago, are a sign of weakness rather than of consolidation. 

After the Nineteenth Party Congress the leaders’ main task was to overcome 
the crisis in the dictatorship, which had lost with Stalin its most perfected one- 
man form. Of course, it was also realized in the Kremlin that this form of dictator- 
ship evoked the greatest hatred in society at large. Being unable to continue 
with the “ideal” order of things, the leaders decided to make a virtue out of 


"4 Pranda, February 15, 1956. 
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necessity. By attacking the personality cult they were attempting to channel off 
some of the anti-Stalin and anti-regime sentiments which had been building up 
in the people. By taking the initiative in this process, the leaders could guide it 
into desirable or, at least, relatively harmless channels. Many aspects of the regime’s 
political, economic and social tactics were criticized : the personality cult, departure 
from the purity of Marxist-Leninist principles, unimaginative forms of diplomacy, 
disproportions in economic development, an “obsolete” system of wage pay- 
ments, excessive centralization in the field of management, science, research 
work etc. 


The only action the leaders have taken, however, has been to openly condemn 
Stalin and certain of the methods used by his regime. In this way they can essen- 
tially preserve the former methods in some form. Although the personality cult is 
criticized and the collective leadership praised, the same emphasis as before is laid 
on the monolithic nature of the Party and on its leading role in state and society. 
In his speech Khrushchev stated that the role of the Party in the life of the 
country had further increased between the Nineteenth and Twentieth Congresses, 
and should continue to do so in the future.!” 


No changes are foreseen within the Party. The rehabilitation of a few real 
and imaginary opposition members and deviationists after their death should not 
be taken as evidence of new currents. Even the “extension of inner-Party de- 
mocracy”’ is of little significance, since Krushchev had earlier demanded that the 
unity and solidarity of the Party and of its guiding nucleus be preserved and 
strengthened.?® This line clarifies the limits on free opinion within the Party and 
highlights the special position of the leaders. The theory of the “guiding nucleus” 
is something new. During Stalin’s life it of course existed, but no attempt was 
made to justify its existence theoretically. 


The need to strengthen the Soviet ruling class as the basis of the Soviet social 
and political order was reflected by Khrushchev in his instructions on creating 
closed colleges. These colleges, which are “to train ... the builders of a new 
society,” could not be called typical, at least in Khrushchev’s description, of the 
Soviet educational system. The new schools are to be in suburbs and country 
resorts and particular attention is to be devoted to the environment in which the 
students will study. Teachers are to be specially selected. Characteristic also is 
the decision on financial support for the new schools. Diplomatically, Khrushchev 
first mentioned the class of pupils whose parents have low salaries and who should 
therefore be completely provided for by the state. Only later did he speak of 
those pupils whose parents would pay either in part or in full for their education 
at these schools. Most probably, first choice of entry will be enjoyed by the 
children of highly-placed Party workers, thus providing trained “‘replacements” 
of the guiding nucleus, first in the Komsomol, and later in the other Party 
organizations. 

1? Pravda, February 15, 1956. 
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The position of the political police also remains essentially unchanged. 
Although Khrushchev declared, as part of the criticism of Stalin, that proper 
control by the Party and the government over the work of the security organs 
had been established, at the same time he warned against a certain lack of con- 
fidence “among some comrades towards the workers of the organs of state 
security” and appealed that “revolutionary vigilance be raised in every way 
among the Soviet people ...” and that “the organs of state security be 
strengthened.”?® 

A special place was occupied by the problem of eliminating excessive centrali- 
zation. At first sight it seems that several measures have been carried out in 
this field which appear to change considerably the system of control in several 
branches of the economy and which apparently increase the authority of the 
individual Soviet republics. It should, however, be pointed out that these measures, 
concerning changes in organization and the technique of management, are 
being exploited by the leaders for political and ideological reasons. Basically, the 
problem was one of transferring several ministries from all-union to republican 
control (ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, the petroleum and coal industries 
and communications) and also of transferring certain enterprises from all-union 
to republican control. Khrushchev attempted to explain this process as one which 
will strengthen even more the sovereignty of each republic. Similarly, Bulganin 
declared that the measures were in full accord with the Leninist principles of the 
Party’s nationality policy. 

The details given on such transfers are inadequate to permit a thorough 
analyzis. In the future, as before, the all-union ministries are to retain “general 
direction, the determination of planned tasks, control of their fulfillment, supplies 
of equipment, the financing of capital investment.”®° In other words, republican 
ministries, however great the extent of their management responsibilities, remain 
essentially field branches of the corresponding all-union ministries. In this respect 
it is noteworthy that the ministries of the coal industry and ferrous metallurgy 
of the Ukrainian SSR are not in Kiev, but in Stalino and Dnepropetrovsk. The 
nearness of ministries to the production sites does not illustrate an extension of 
the rights of the republics, but rather retention of the old status, that of preventing 
the republican governments from controlling the chief branches of the economy 
on their territories. 

The powers of the union republics have been extended in fields which do not 
affect the interests and rights of the all-union ministries. According to Saburov 
the rights of the republics can be extended only in limited areas and only to a 
limited degree. In general, the measures to eliminate excessive centralization are 
aimed not so much at extending the rights of the union republics as at increasing 
their responsibility for the fulfillment of all-union tasks. On the ideological plane 
Khrushchev unequivocally indicated the need for the Party to devote equal 
attention to the national peculiarities and aspirations of the peoples of the USSR. 
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He called for “educating the workers of all the nationalities in the spirit of 
socialist community and concern for the general state interests.”*! According to 
Khrushchev all the measures for strengthening the sovereignty of each republic 
are being carried out only in the interests of the state as a whole. Saburov spoke 
of the real need to “transfer to the councils of ministers of union republics wider 
functions in controlling the development of . . . [that part of the economy which 
is] . . . situated on the territory of the given republic, independently of enterprises’ 
subordination.”?? Even these apparently broad powers, however, are not an 
extension of the republics’ autonomy. Powers of this kind, in the definition of 
the Swiss-German specialist on federal law Nawiasky, relate to the competence 
of the union though implemented through the organs of government of members 
of the union. 

Moreover, neither can Khrushchev’s promise to reorganize the Economic 
Commission of the Soviet of Nationalities by enlisting the services of “author- 
itative representatives of all the republics” be construed as a possible extension 
of the rights and opportunities of individual republics. The situation would not 
be changed because these representatives belong to the guiding nucleus, the 
Communist Party, in which the national Communist parties are in effect local 
organizations which do not even have formal organizational autonomy under 
the statutes. The basic principle remains concern for the general interests of the 
state as a whole and emphasis on the need for centralized planning. 

According to Mikoyan, all the measures designed to take some of the load 
off the central administrative apparatus are nothing more than a struggle with 
bureaucratic centralization and reinstitution of Leninist democratic centralism.** 


The greatest efforts to demonstrate the new paths chosen by the collective 
leadership were made in the field of tactics to be used in dealing with the non- 
Communist world. In the attempt to prove their sincerity, the leaders revised 
in a rather strange way the ideological principles of Leninist-Stalinist doctrine. 
The speakers mentioned the possibility of the parliamentary path of transition 
to socialism. This thesis, together with the new formula that civil war is not an 
essential stage on the path to socialism, was intended to destroy the general 
impression abroad that the Kremlin is a center of revolutionary aggression 
directed against the free world. The new line is in contradiction to that formerly 
proclaimed on the methods of transition to socialism and on parliamentary de- 
mocracy. Up to the Congress it was considered a special merit of Lenin’s that he 
had discovered the Soviet system, a state form of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, using for this purpose the experience of the Paris Commune and of the 
1905 Russian Revolution, and that in his work State and Revolution he had 
“characterized mercenary and rotten bourgeois parliamentarism in a 
devastating way.”24 


21 Tbid. 
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In Stalin’s opinion the significance of the October Revolution was that it 
opposed “the socialist power of the Soviets, as proletarian democracy, to bourge- 
ois parliamentarism, as capitalist democracy.”*> In Lenin’s view the Soviet 
state form was “not only a form of a higher type of democratic institutions, but 
also the only form which could ensure the most painless transition to socialism.”’*® 


There are many similar statements on the view that only violent upheavals can 
bring about the transition to socialism. The Large Soviet Encyclopedia of 1939 
considers one of the merits of the October Revolution to have been the fact 
that it “unmasked the lies of the social democrats on the possibility of a peaceful 
transition to socialism.””*? Even in quite a recent work, published during the rule 
of the present collective leadership, the socialist revolution is described as “the 
violent overthrow of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie and the establishment of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat with the aim of destroying the capitalist method 
of production and organizing a new, socialist method of production.”** 


The opinion that the transition could be achieved by parliamentary methods 
was considered to be ideological heresy. It is noteworthy that Vyshinsky, one of 
the most authoritative representatives of Soviet statecraft and diplomacy, was 
indignant, as an orthodox Marxist, at such distortions of Marxism as Kautsky’s 
assertions to the effect that the proletariat of the capitalist countries should think 
not of destroying or even weakening the state apparatus, but rather of seizing 
state power and forcing it to serve the aims of the proletariat, of transforming 
this state from an apparatus of domination to one of liberation.?® 


Khrushchev’s new line sounds like a revision not only of Stalin’s policy but 
of Lenin’s as well. However, closer examination of the Kremlin’s tactics towards 
the free world, and the further explanations given at the Congress on the “par- 
liamentary path” indicate that the revision of Leninist-Stalinist theory on social 
revolution is itself purely theoretical in nature, and not of practical significance. 
Attempts to use parliamentary methods to establish, or at least to prepare the 
way for a Communist dictatorship have a comparatively long history. They 
occurred in the popular fronts in 1935-39 and found their classical expression 
in the Spanish Civil War. The same tactical methods were spoken of, although 
less clearly, by Stalin at the Nineteenth Party Congress. He said: “The banner 
of bourgeois democratic freedoms has been thrown overboard, but I think that 
you, de errs of Communist and democratic parties, will have to raise 
it... if you wish to assemble around yourselves the majority of the peoples.”’*° 


Of particular interest are the proofs mentioned by the new leaders in con- 
firmation of their peace-loving nature both in the field of international policy 
and in that of socio-political tactics. It is claimed that the peaceful paths of the 
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socialist upheaval are not the achievements of the renegades from Marxism, 
such as Kautsky, Bauer, Kunov and others, but of Lenin himself, who is supposed 
first to have proclaimed the new principles. Khrushchev attempts to give assur- 
ances that in the conditions prevailing in April 1917 Lenin admitted the possib- 
ility of a peaceful development of the Russian revolution.*4 However, Khrush- 
chev does not quote the work in which this view appears. Mikoyan simply 
declared that “in effect ... the October overthrow took place in an almost 
peaceful way.*? After it had taken place it is claimed that “Lenin and the Bolshe- 
viks did not appeal for civil war, for violence.” 

Distorting historical facts, Mikoyan continues: “The instigators of the Civil 
War were the imperialist powers ... The bloody Civil War was undertaken not 
by the Revolution, but by counterrevolution, not by the will of the Bolsheviks, 
but against our will.”’54 

This description does not mention that in Central Russia, for example, the 
Bolsheviks seized power by force almost on the eve of elections to the Constituent 
Assembly. The latter was also dispersed by violence. The Bolsheviks first began 
war against the newly-formed democratic national states, which had arisen on 
the outlying territory of what was formerly the Russian Empire. 

The examples quoted of the parliamentary transitions to socialism—the Soviet 
satellite countries—also lack conviction.*> Mikoyan felt it wiser not to mention 
that, as Soviet sources state, the primary and basic premise for the peaceful 
transition was the presence of the Soviet Army, which is supposed to have 
averted the danger of the imperialist powers’ deciding the fate of these countries.** 

Nevertheless, despite the equivocal and indefinite nature of these concepts 
on a transition without violence and civil war, the leaders still felt that they were 
rather radical. Mikoyan hastened to disassociate himself from “reformism,” 
declaring that any transition from capitalism to socialism was a revolution, 
whatever the rate of change. The revolution could be either peaceful or non- 
peaceful. At any event, the Kremlin finds that these indefinite formulas, which 
can be adapted to any situation, are more suitable as the ideological foundation 
of its tactics towards the free world. 

Until fairly recently emphasis was laid on isolating, as far as possible, the 
“countries of victorious socialism.”” Now however, more modern methods are 
to be employed. The basic aim is to break the solidarity and cooperation of the 
countries of the free world. 

At present it is difficult to predict how effective, both within and outside 
the Soviet Union, the new methods will be. Despite their apparent novelty, their 
essence and aims have represented the Communist line for a long time. 
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Marxism and Religion 
A. KisHKOVSKY 


An American publisher of the classics of Marxism has given the following very 
clear and authoritative definition of an important aspect of Communist philo- 
sophy: “Atheism is a natural and inseparable part of Marxism, of the theory and 
practice of scientific socialism.”! This feature of Marxism has been brought out 
both by its creators and expounders and by its critics, although it is frequently 
overlooked completely by researchers. 

Marxism is not simply the social and economic teachings of Karl Marx. It is 
both a revolutionary economic theory and a philosophical system defining the 
attitude of its followers to all the fields of human activity: politics, art, literature, 
religion, ethics, etc.* “Marxism is not only the theory of socialism, it is an integral 
world outlook, a philosophical system, from which Marx’s proletarian socialism 
logically follows. This philosophical system is called dialectical materialism.”* 


All materialism is atheistic. It recognizes matter as the only reality and attempts 
to explain everything on this basis, asserting the primacy of material and economic 
factors. However, the materialism of Marx and his philosophical school goes 
considerably further. While the historians of philosophy seek the sources of 
modern materialism in Ancient Greek philosophy, Marx finds no acceptable 
form of materialism in the Greek writers, nor does he discover the basic principles 
of his “dialectical materialism” there. The following words of Marx himself 
throw light on the philosophical origins of his theories: 


Materialism is the natural-born son of Great Britain. [As early as the thirtenth 
century]... the British schoolman Duns Scotus asked “‘whether it was impossible 
for matter to think?” 

In order to effect this miracle, he took refuge in God’s omnipotence, /. ¢. he 
made theology preach materialism. Moreover, he was a nominalist. Nominalism, 
the first form of materialism, is chiefly found among the English schoolmen. 

The real progenitor of English materialism is Bacon ... Hobbs is the man who 
systematizes Baconian materialism ... Hobbs had shattered the theistic prejudices 
of Baconian materialism . . . At all events, for practical materialists, theism is but an 
easy-going way of getting rid of religion.® 
Thus, Marx’s philosophical quest tended toward complete rejection of 

religion. This is quite understandable if his principal philosophical aim is borne 
in mind. He did not seek to know the world, but to reconstruct it. In his own 
definition: “Philosophers have only explained the world in different ways, but 
the point is to change it.”* It therefore becomes clear why Marx found it difficult 
to base his theories on the ancient materialist philosophers. He could not even 
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recognize the materialism of the eighteenth century, whose admission of the 
inertness of matter, of its sluggishness, seemed to him to betray an attraction 
towards religion. The American philosopher McFadden writes: 

Marx and Engels studied all the older philosophies of materialism and found 
them unsatisfactory. But their analysis of these philosophies, especially Feuerbach’s, 
was not in vain. Rather did it serve a twofold purpose: it enabled them to discover 
the defects of the various materialistic philosophies and, knowing what these 
defects were, it made them better able to understand the task of formulating a 
materialistic philosophy which would be free of such deficiencies. 

Feuerbach, though unsatisfactory in his crude materialism, gave to Marx and 
Engels an invaluable clue to the solution of their problem. In his attempted presenta- 
tion of a new materialism, he had utilized, to some extent, the dialectic of Hegel. 
Marx and Engels were not slow to see the possibilities of this procedure. They 
suddenly saw that in idealism was to be found the very element upon which there 
could be erected a living, vitalized philosophy of materialism. The dialectic had been 
the heart and soul of Hegel's idealism—they would make it the heart and soul of their 
materialism." 

This course was facilitated, as Engels states, by Hegel’s doctrine, which left 
sufficient openings for various views on practical questions.* Engels considered 
that Hegel’s method contained a certain determinist force which inevitably led 
to political and religious extremism. Marx’s example shows that the opposite 
course could be followed—-from atheism and extreme political beliefs to the 
dialectic. This is amply illustrated by Marx’s early works, such as Differenz der 
demokratischen und epicureischen Naturphilosophie, in the type of work he admired in 
his younger years (David Strauss’s Das Leben Jesu and Bruno Bauer’s Kritik der 
evangelischen Geschichte der Synoptiker) and Marx’s plan to publish, in cooperation 
with Bauer, an atheistic journal. Marx was an atheist long before he became a 
Communist.® He was not making a slip of the tongue when he said “Communism 
begins where atheism begins.”!® Consequently Marx’s acquaintance with Feuer- 
bach was not of transient significance, but led to a new tendency in materialist 
philosophical thought. Of course, Marx by no means accepted all Feuerbach’s 
heritage unconditionally.‘ Nevertheless, Stalin could rightly say: “While the 
dialectical method originated with Hegel, the materialistic theory is a further 
development of the materialism of Feuerbach.”!* This fact is further confirmed 
by such an outstanding Marxist theoretician as Plekhanov. Feuerbach’s chief 
object of study was the philosophy of religion. While he interpreted religion as 

“the dream of the human spirit, in essence an earthly dream,” Marx considered 
religion as “the sigh of an oppressed creature” and “opium for the people“. 
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In other words, while religion was considered earlier a superstition condemned to 
die out as culture and education became more widespread, socialism and Com- 
munism held a hostile attitude towards religion, the basic aspect of this attitude 
being a consciousness of the need to combat religion: “The abolition of religion, 
as the people’s illusory happiness, is the demand for its true happiness.” !4 

The materialist explanation of the history of religion maintains that religion 
arose from the helplessness of primitive man when confronted with the elemental 
forces of nature, whose incomprehensible and inexplicable features became the 
reason for their deification. The roots of religion “are not to be sought in the 
consciousness of man, but in the historical conditions of people’s material life, 
in their social relations.”15 


Engels maintained that religion was a secondary product of a given economic 
basis, and that it was its “superstructure.” The concept of superstructure is 
formulated by Stalin as follows: 


The superstructure is the product of one epoch, during which the given economic 
base has its life and operates . . . If the base changes and is liquidated, then the super- 
structure follows it, also changing and being liquidated; if a new base is born, then 
the birth of the corresponding superstructure follows.!* 


This should not, however, be taken as meaning that the superstructure is an 
insignificant factor in social life: 


The superstructure is generated by the base but this by no means signifies that 
it only reflects the base, that it is passive, neutral and reacts indifferently to the fate 
of its base, the fate of classes and the character of the system. On the contrary, 
once born it becomes a great active force, actively aiding its base to take form and 
become strengthened. It uses every means to aid the new system to put an end to 
and liquidate the old base and the old classes.+7 


Religion is therefore one of the active forces which stand in the way of 
constructing the new world and the creation of real happiness on earth. Lenin 
considered that religion and the church, as well as the police, were a support for 
the formerly existing political system.!* The evil in religion was contained, in 
his opinion, in the following three features: recognition of the right of the rich 
to exploit the poor; the demand that the poor fulfill their ob/igations towards the 
rich, which aids the latter to exploit; finally, the preaching of passivity, which 
leads to the complete enslavement of the poor by the rich.?® “The stamp of 
powerlessness and slavish submission lies in every religious dogma and is its 
chief feature.”?° 
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The Communist is not and cannot be indifferent to religion: 


To the party of the Socialist proletariat... religion is not a private matter. 
Our Party is a league of class-conscious, progressive fighters for the liberation of 
the working-class. Such a league cannot and must not be indifferent to lack of 
class-consciousness, to ignorance or insanity in the shape of religious beliefs. For 
us, the ideological struggle is not a private matter but one that concerns the whole 
Party, the whole proletariat.?! 


Stalin emphasizes the same aspect: “The Party cannot be neutral toward 
religion, and it conducts an antireligious struggle against all and any religious 
prejudices.”?? 

Marxist theoreticians have repeatedly spoken of the need to combat religion 
and to be completely intolerant toward it. The very idea of God is for them 
unacceptable and hostile. This was most clearly expressed by Lenin: “Any 
religious idea, any idea about any little god, any coquetry even with a little goddess 
is a most inexpressible abomination . . .”** All these statements are of course 
strictly in the spirit of the Manifesto of the Communist Party: “Communism 
abolishes eternal truths, it abolishes all religion, and all morality, instead of 
constituting them on a new basis.’’*4 Religion is the product of a definite social 
and economic system, and its future is linked only with the fate of the system. If 
the system is condemned then its “superstructure” is also condemned. Since in 
Stalin’s explanation, “bourgeois ideas, concepts, morals, moral principles, religion 
and politics are directly opposed to those of the proletarians,”*> they must 
disappear and not be “constituted on a new base.” However, the struggle with 
religion does not, for this reason, become an abstract struggle of ideas. For 
example, Lenin conceives it as an inseparable part of the class struggle: 


The fight against religion must not be limited nor reduced to abstract, ideological 
preaching. This struggle must be linked up with the concrete practical class move- 
ment; its aim must be to eliminate the social roots of religion.?® 


Marxist philosophy considers morality to be one form of social consciousness, 
determined, according to the dialectic, by “social existence.” Morality is not a 
gift to man frem above, but the product of material, economic life. Marxism 
rejects the basic principles of Feuerbach’s moral philosophy. In this connection 
Engels writes: ““The Feuerbachian theory of morals fares like all its predecessors. 
It is designed to suit all periods, all peoples and all conditions, and precisely for 
that reason it is never and nowhere applicable. In contact with the real world 
it is just as powerless as Kant’s categorical imperative.”?? Marxism rejects the 
possibility that “eternal, final and ultimate” truth can exist.2° Engels maintains 
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that “all previous fabricators of eternal truths have been to a greater or lesser 
degree asses and charlatans.”*® Such concepts as good and evil, morality and 
immorality, justness and unjustness do not exist outside a historical context. Or, 
as the Short Dictionary of Philosophy states, “morality is not an abstract but a 
historical category.” 


Christian ethics, like all morality based on religion, is considered by Marxism 
to be a weapon for the oppression of the workers: “By preaching empty hopes 
of heavenly bliss, for a better life beyond the grave, for an imaginary salvation 
after death, religion has always aided the ruling classes to keep the workers in 
obedience.”*4 


The principle of love, the basis of Christian ethics, calls forth the most violent 
objections on the part of the Marxists. Proclamation of the opposite—hate—is 
not infrequent in Marxist literature. Gorky’s work On Religion is very characteristic 
in this respect. The principal theme is a justification of hatred, “conscious, active 
and heroic.” A contemporary Soviet moralist defines the problem as follows: 
“To preach ‘love your enemies’ is to preach the hatred of mankind. The true 
philanthropy, true humanism, has as its content a burning hatred of the enemies 
of the workers, the enemies of humanity.” 


Despite the formula given in the Communist Manifesto, however, Marxism does 
not limit itself to rejecting Christian morality: it also institutes its own “Com- 
munist morality”, which Lenin bases not on the principles of religion or of 
idealistic philosophy but on the class interests of the proletariat. In his view 
morality must be subordinate to the class struggle of the proletariat. He considered 
everything moral which could serve to destroy capitalism and create a socialist 
society.*% 

Consequently, the basis of Communist morality is practical expediency, or 
everything that furthers the aims of the Communist Party. All else must be 
subordinated to this aim. This is not just a new form of utilitarianism, but con- 
siderably more: the attempt to create a “new man” in the spirit of this morality. 
This new man is to destroy the old world with its culture, beliefs and moral 
principles. This aim cannot be achieved, however, as long as religious conscious- 
ness lives in man, an obstacle which cannot be overcome “by enlightenment 
alone, nor by the extension of knowledge only, but by a complete Communist 
education.””*4 


The attitude of Marxism to the human personality is defined by the principles 
outlined above. Personality is denied as an absolute value. Professor B. P. Petrov 
(Vysheslavtsev) writes: “The idea of personality is one of essentially Christian 
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origin, and the ethics of love are linked with it. All this was repulsive and hostile 
to Marx. He needed the ethics of hatred.”5 

Marx never tried to define philosophically the concept of personality. He 
simply avoided the problem just as he avoided formulating a concept of matter. 
Other Marxist theoreticians have not attempted to fill in this gap in their philo- 
sophical system. Apparently the problem of personality was never posed because 
it could not be solved without violating the basic principles of the theory. 
Marxism is therefore forced to remain in the position of what has been called 
vulgar materialism: “There is no God and man descends from the monkey — 
everything is the development of matter.” 


A clear rejection of the concept of personality is given in the Short Dictionary 
of Philosophy, in the explanation of personalism.** The criticism of personalism 
given in this work indicates indirectly that in the Marxist We/tanschauung, man, 
as a being living in “nature,” is only one of many elements of the “totality of 
material things.” The concept “personality” is described in the dictionary only 
as a historical term, and even then only in one meaning: the personality in 
history. Rejection of personality gives Marxism the formal right to deny freedom, 
as an indispensable condition for the existence of personality. The dictionary 
states: ““The freedom of man is in fact apologetics for the anarchy of capitalist 
society, bourgeois individualism, the ‘right’ of the ruling class to exploit the 
workers . . .”3? Marxist philosophy replaces the freedom of the personality with 
the doctrine of a “regular and essential link between all events and phenomena 
and their conditioning causes.”** Acceptance of a man’s free will, of his right to 
decide freely is “‘a straight road to religion, to clericalism.”** 

Rejection of personality, however, in no way prevents the Marxist philo- 
sophers from discoursing on the “New Man.” As a matter of fact, a most vital 
theme in Marxism is the problem of the New Man, whose task is not only to 
change the economic basis, to build Communism, but to change man himself, 
without which, according to Marx, the “true happiness of man on earth” is 
unachievable. In the planned regeneration of man, a prime necessity is his libera- 
tion from two forces: religion and private property. Atheism is the beginning 
of theoretical humanism; and Communism, which rejects private property, is the 
beginning of practical humanism.‘ In this connection, of course, the issue is 
“proletarian and socialist humanism,”*! or the “struggle of all peoples for the 
revolutionary transformation of society, in which there is no place for enslavement 
and exploitation of man by man.”4* The problem is therefore not to achieve an 
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internal regeneration of man, but to change the nature of “social existence”, which 
in Marxism means the “conditions of material life of a society,”** or more 
exactly, its third component part, “the method of producing material wealth,” for 
only the latter is the basic force which determines the development of society 
(The first two factors are defined as (1) Nature and the geographical milieu, and 
(2) Population and its density).44 The New Man is a function of economics.*® 
Berdyaev was therefore right in stating that if man “is but an instrument in the 
economic process, then one must speak not so much of the appearance of the 
new man as of the disappearance of man, that is to say, of the intensifying of the 
process of dehumanization.”’*® 


Stalin’s work Marxism and Problems of Linguistics gives the following definition: 
“Marxism is the science of the laws of development of nature and society, the 
science of the revolution of the oppressed and exploited masses, the science of 
the victory of socialism in all countries, the science of the building of Communist 
society.” This definition shows the claim of Marxism to complete domination 
over mankind. This claim is the key to understanding the true nature of Marxism, 
and perhaps to its strength. As a philosophical system it has no serious implica- 
tions since it possesses an insignificant intellectual and spiritual content.” And 
if, nevertheless, Marxism is a force as a Weltanschauung, this is not only because 
any philosophy is better than no philosophy, but also because modern culture is 
undergoing a great crisis and the human spirit is threatened. Despite its assertions 
that its basis is scientific, Marxism essentially reposes on faith. Therefore it 
opposes itself basically not to other materialist and scientific theories but to 
religion. The existence of many scientific theories and philosophical schools which 
accept neither dialectical materialism nor religion does not shatter the “‘scientific” 
conviction of Marxists, although this conviction has to be defended by rather 
strange conjurations, as, for example, those used by V. I. Prokofev: “Idealistic 
philosophy in all its aspects is nothing other than a subtle and refined form of 
religion, clericalism, and gives people a fantastic, distorted concept of the laws 
of nature and society. Idealism is the basic channel through which clericalism and 
obscurantism seep into science.” ** 


Frequently the theoreticians of Marxism ascribe to their theory those aspects 
of religion which are from their viewpoint favorable. Exclamations such as, “not 
religion, but Communism is the bearer of the true brotherhood of peoples and 
philanthropy”’*® are not rare in Marxist literature. Marxism’s aim is not simply 
to destroy religion but to replace it. Berdyaev describes this phenomenon in the 
following way: 
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Atheistic principles always in effect signify the transition to some kind of 
idolatry or idol-worship. Complete devastation of the soul can only lead to suicide. 
If the Communists succeeded in destroying all faith within the human soul then 
this would destroy faith in Communism, the ability to make sacrifices in the name 
of the Communist idea and to give it all one’s energy. Communism makes the claims 
of a new religion and demands for its implementation great reserves of religious 
energy and great religious faith. For this reason, therefore, Communism is a 
religion, it persecutes all [other] religions and knows no religious tolerance.*° 


In fact, perception of Marxism as “scientific materialism” without faith is 
hardly possible with the mind alone, for philosophical materialism demands an 
a priori and unconditional faith in “matter,” and historical materialism demands the 
same faith in the mission of the proletariat. Economic materialism is ultimately 
based on faith in the implementation of an earthly, socialist heaven. None of the 
Marxist theoreticians has tried to define the concept of “matter” nor has any 
attempted to prove theoretically the special calling of the proletariat and the 
achievement of “heaven on earth.” Moreover, none of them has felt the need 
for such proof. This is so because proof is not necessary where faith is concerned. 
Apart from the undoubted presence of faith, which lies at the roots of Marxism, 
the great similarity of the Marxist atheistic teachings to the external manifestations 
of any religious cult are most striking. Many scholars have pointed out this 
resemblance, including priests such as Father M. Polsky, or Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen.5? 

The views of various thinkers on the religious nature of Marxism are fully 
confirmed in one of Lenin’s letters to Gorky. Lenin wrote: “There was a time 
in-history when, in spite of the origin and the real meaning of the idea of God, 
the democratic and proletarian struggle took the form of the struggle of one 
religious idea against another.”®? All of these points together indicate that 
“Consequential atheism does not succeed; it becomes an atheistic religion . . .”** 
with all the consequences that follow from such an internal contradiction. 
Professor Petrov states: 

This is religion without reverence, without the feeling of mystery, without the 
transcendental, without the hierarchy of values, without a “heart”, without love. 
This is the religion of hatred, the religious fanaticism of overthrowing the Gods. 
It is throughout contradictory. Asserting immorality, it moralizes; asserting that 
“all is permissible,” it primarily forbids and suppresses.** 


Nevertheless, perhaps the religious aspect of Marxism’s spiritual nature is the 
source of its attraction, despite its evident and very marked theoretical short- 
comings and the loathsome fruits of its practical application. 
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There is no justification for attributing to religion a socially reactionary 
nature, which the Marxists consider its inseparable feature. The ideas of Christian- 
ity are equally hostile both to capitalism and to Communism, as economic 
systems based on a general materialistic philosophy. In H. Dawson’s view these 
two systems are more hostile to Christianity than to each other.®® The idea of 
revolution is not in contradiction to the Christian teachings and religious con- 
sciousness. Both require a revolutionary act in a human being, a creative spiritual 
regeneration. Bishop Sheen writes: 

St. Paul opposed the wickedness of the Roman Empire with greater force than 

Marx ever wrote against Christianity, but he never once fell into the Marxist error 
of believing that the world would become better simply because Nero and a few 
other tyrants were overthrown. St. Paul brought not hate, but good news; he 
announced not a distant future dream, but a realized present, namely a changed 
man, and proclaimed for all subsequent history the sublime notion that communism 
is not revolutionary enough.** 


Below all the revolutionary phraseology of Marxism, however, few notice 
its spiritually reactionary nature, although this is its most characteristic feature. 
It fears the spiritual independence of man and his spiritually revolutionary nature. 
If the latter is removed the living human soul is killed. This, however, is the 
basic requirement for implementing the Communist collective, or the true 
happiness on earth promised by Marx. 


(This article is a shortened version of a chapter from Soviet Policy 
Toward Religion and the Church, to be published shortly by the Institute) 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Foreign Policy 
U Nu and Burma 


A Study in Soviet Inconsistency 


On December 6, 1955 a meeting organized by the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League was held in the Rangoon municipal hall. Among those present 
were Nikolai Bulganin and Nikita Khrushchev. Prime Minister U Nu greeted 
the two Russians on behalf of the League, and when introducing them to the 
assembly gave a short biography of each in a fashion which did credit to his 
diplomatic tact. Later, in speeches made during their stay, Bulganin and Krush- 
chev considered it expedient to pay U Nu a few compliments, such as, “A far- 
sighted politician boldly working toward a rapprochement between the Burmese 
Union and the USSR,” while in turn U Nu acknowledged his guests’ services 
“both toward the Soviet Union and in the struggle for peace throughout the 
world.” The Soviet leaders and press frequently praised their host for his efforts 
in support of the defense of peace. However, they made no mention of the 
services actually rendered the Burmese people or Burma by U Nu. This omission 
was deliberate: they did not want to do anything that might strengthen the prime 
minister’s reputation as a statesman or as “a democratic, not a Communist answer 
to the problem of feudal Asia.” 

The only outside source available to the average Soviet reader for discovering 
the nature of the Anti-Fascist League’s activities is a general outline given by 
U Nu in his speech, which was published in the Soviet press.? The Soviet reader 
could also discover something of the role played by the Burmese Army from 
Bulganin’s speech on December 4 in Maymyo, the headquarters of the Burmese 
Northern Military District. Taking the salute of troops whose main task was to 
carry out operations in the jungle against Communist rebels, who only three days 
before the Soviet leaders’ arrival in the city had kidnapped two members of the 
World Health Organization, Bulganin merely noted that the Burmese Army was 
engaged in “driving foreign usurpers from the country.” The Soviet reader 
would learn nothing of the Burmese Army’s successful campaign against the 
Communist guerrillas still hiding in the jungle, nor would he discover how 
Burma developed from a British colony to a sovereign state. Khrushchev, in a 
speech at a session of the Supreme Soviet on December 29, 1955, described this 
process as one actuated by force of arms.* He made no mention whatsoever to 
the agreement signed between the then head of the Anti-Fascist League, U Aung 
San, and British Prime Minister Clement Attlee granting Burma independence, 
ot of the agreement signed by U Nu and Attlee on October 17, 1947 according 
to which Burma gained complete independence on January 4, 1948. These events 
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were not even mentioned in the Soviet press in connection with this year’s cele- 
bration of Burma’s Independence Day. On the contrary, the decolonialization 
policy of the Western powers, particularly Great Britain, was denied, and the 
granting of independence was depicted as a result of the struggle between the 
Burmese Army and British imperialists. 

Thus, on questions of U Nu’s political activities, of the Anti-Fascist League, 
of Burma’s transition from colony to independent state and of the Burmese 
people’s attitude toward the Communist rebels the Soviet reader is, as usual, 
obliged to turn to the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, and to other Soviet works, in 
which U Nu and Burma are described in a rather distorted fashion. 


x 


The uncomplimentary biography of Gandhi in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia 
(second edition) is well known in the West and even evoked a protest from the 
Indian government. However, the information on U Nu in the Encyclopedia is 
practically unknown. This is partly because the volume treating the letter “U” 
has not yet been published and partly because in the article dealing with Burma 
the present premier is called Thakin Nu (Mr. Nu). The average reader is not 
likely to connect the two names, and Thakin Nu can thus be described with 
comparative safety as a person “closely connected with the upper circles of the 
Buddhist clergy and supported by the ‘Socialist’ Party, which represents the inter- 
ests of Burma’s bourgeoisie.” According to the Large Soviet Encyclopedia all the 
actions of the Burmese government show that it is “an obedient tool in the hands 
of foreign monopolistic capital and that its anti-national economic policy is 
directed at preserving the position of foreign capital in the country’s economy.” 
Among other things, it is described as a puppet government, the reactionary 
government of Thakin Nu, a bourgeois-landowners’ government, the ruling 
clique of Thakin Nu and the henchman of British imperialists. Furthermore, 
it is claimed that since World War II, that is, since U Nu became prime minister, 
the position of the working class and the laboring peasantry has deteriorated 
further, and that “in connection with the military activities of Thakin Nu’s ruling 
clique against the People’s Democratic Army of Burma” the government became 
alarmed “at the scope of the workers’ and peasants’ movement” and decided on 
a pact “with the British imperialists.” It was alleged that, although Burma and 
Great Britain signed an agreement granting the former complete independence, 
it merely changed the form of England’s colonial domination and completely 
ensured the command of the British imperialists in ‘independent’ Burma. Thus, 
Burma’s independence is regarded as fictitious and Britain is alleged to have 
retained her former position in the country. The Encyclopedia goes on to state that 
the support given by U Nu’s government and his Socialist Party has lead to an 
increase in “the activities of the Burma Association of Labor, a police trade union 
society, organized for schismatic purposes by the so-called Socialist Party of 
Burma,” in opposition to the All-Burma Council of Trade Unions founded in July 
1945 by the Burmese Communists. The All-Burma Council of Trade Unions was 
the chief organizer of the strike of February 17, 1949 when slogans calling for the 
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overthrow of the U Nu government, the anullment of the Anglo-Burmese pact 
and the nationalization of the basic industries were much in evidence. 

Such is the Communist leaders’ real view of U Nu and his activities. There 
is no cause for believing that the exchange of pleasantries between U Nu on the 
one hand and Bulganin and Khrushchev on the other has compelled the Commu- 
nists to alter their opinion on U Nu’s role in the political life of Burma. Both 
Khrushchev and Bulganin almost invariably spoke not of the services rendered 
by the Burmese prime minister and his government, but of the services of the 
Burmese people in general. 

From the end of 1954 a series of events caused the Soviet leaders to regard 
U Nu as a fellow-traveler who could be used for the time being to further their 
ends. These events were the Bandung conference, and particularly U Nu’s state- 
ment that he would do all in his power to prevent war, the trade agreement 
drawn up in 1954 between Burma and China, the joint declaration issued by 
U Nuand Chou En-lai after the Rangoon conference and Burma’s refusal in August 
1954 to participate in SEATO. The Burmese premier’s visit to the USSR and the 
return visit by Bulganin and Khrushchev strengthened this opinion. Never- 
theless, during the whole of their stay in Burma, neither of the two Soviet leaders 
said much to repudiate the characteristics ascribed hitherto to U Nu and his 
government. Nor is their much doubt that if Burma were to fall into Communist 
hands he would suffer the fate that Salvador de Madariaga said would be the lot 
of Nehru if ever India turned Communist: liquidation. 


* 


The Large Soviet Encyclopedia gives an equally negative account of the Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League. At the Rangoon meeting U Nu, the chairman 
of the League, stated that it was founded in 1944 under the leadership of the late 
Supreme Commander U Aung San. The original aim had been “to organize oppo- 
sition to the Fascists and to drive Fascism in any form from Burma.” When this 
target had been attained the League continued to exist and lead the struggle for 
sovereignty and independence. After that the League, “which was building a new 
Burma in spite of numerous hindrances and obstacles which at times seemed 
insuperable,” became a political force. U Nu concluded by saying that at the 
present the way was almost clear and that their goal of a flourishing state would 
be reached in the not too distant future. 

The Burmese prime minister did not consider it necessary to give a detailed 
account of the League’s activities or of the many “hindrances and obstacles,” 
as he diplomatically called them, which kept cropping up. The main hindrance 
to the formation of a democratic Burma were, and to a certain extent still are, the 
Burmese Communists. When in August 1945 the Anti-Fascist League was formed, 
it included all parties, including the Communists: the All-Burma Congress of 
Trade Unions, the All-Burma Peasants’ Union, the National Revolutionary Party, 
the left-wing Dobama, the Miochit Party, the Burma League of Youth, the 
Women’s League, the Arakan National Council, the Central Karenni Organiza- 
tion, the Shan Association, and a few others. At that time the main figures in the 
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League were U Aung San, commander in chief of the Burmese Army and head of 
the Army of Independence formed in Thailand in 1941, and Than Tun, leader of 
the Burmese Communist Party. In 1946, when the chance arose for the League 
to participate in the government of Burma, there was a break between the Com- 
munists and the other members of the League, resulting in the Communists’ 
expulsion. Since then the Communist Party has been an implacable foe of the 
League not only during the period when the League was cooperating with 
British officials before the agreement of April 1947, but after the proclamation 
of Burma’s independence in 1948. The partisan activities of the Burmese Com- 
munists against the legal government did much to hamper the development of 
the young state and were essentially the hindrances and obstacles of which U Nu 
spoke in his speech. 

The only time that the Large Soviet Encyclopedia’s version of the League’s 
activities coincides with what was said by U Nu is on the events prior to the 
Burmese Communist Party’s expulsion. During this period the League is described 
as a union of all anti- Japanese organizations, including the Communists. Several 
other Soviet works on Burma also echo this theme. For example, the League is 
described as “‘a union of all the antifascist forces of Burma,” the country’s “first 
national front” and an organization which, “thanks to the Communists, showed 
firmness in the attainment of independence.”* However, after the Communists’ 
loss of influence in the League and eventual expulsion for opposing attainment 
of independence by peaceful means the Soviet press changed its views on the 
League. From this moment Soviet propaganda looked upon the Burmese Com- 
munist Party as the only expression of the Burmese people’s interests and the 
protagonist of an independent Burma. The Anti-Fascist League, even though it 
had gained independence for the country, ceased to be considered as acting for 
the general good. The Large Soviet Encyclopedia calls the agreement by the Supreme 
Council of the Anti-Fascist League to participate in the Executive Council under 
a British governor in October 1945 “the treacherous policy of the Anti-Fascist 
League,” and the talks between the leaders of the League and Attlee are described 
as “a pact with British imperialism.” 

The Burmese National Army also comes in for its share of abuse. Speaking 
at the military parade in Maymyo Bulganin described the role of this army as the 
liberators of Burma from foreign usurpers. “Your army,” he said, “has overcome 
many difficulties on this martial road but it has successfully carried out the task 
facing it.”” Khrushchev added that he hoped that they would always be prepared 
to assert their independence with honor. The Large Soviet Encyclopedia, however, 
gives a rather different picture. The only national army it recognizes is the so- 
called National-Democratic Army of Burma, that is, the Communist and pro- 
Communist partisans. The actual national army, reviewed by the two Soviet 
leaders, is described as the tool of the Burmese puppet government, used by U Nu 
in the struggle with the Burmese people’s national liberation movement. Inciden- 
tally, Khrushchev stated at Maymyo that for any country an army is an expensive 
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luxury. In connection with this it is well to recall the remarks of a Burmese 
official on the occasion of the kidnapping mentioned earlier. He stated that Burma 
spends half her national budget in the struggle with the Communists, whom he 
described as attempting to destroy democracy in Burma. 

Quite recently U Nu said at a press conference that the Communist rebels had 
approached the government with a proposal to begin armistice talks. He said 
that the government had no intention of acting on the proposal since it did not 
wish to grant the Communist Party any vestige of legality. In turn, he proposed 
that if the Communist leaders wished to lay down their arms they would be 
granted an amnesty, an offer which, however, was due to expire in March of 
this year. 

* 


In the speeches made in Burma by Bulganin and Khrushchev, in the latter’s 
report at the fourth session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and in articles 
published in Pravda and Jzvestia on the occasion of the eighth anniversary of 
Burma’s independence, a completely different interpretation was placed on the 
Burmese social structure and the question of her independence than is to be 
found in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia. Addressing the students and staff of Ran- 
goon university Khrushchev described the existence of the university as one of 
the outstanding results of the independence won by the Burmese people for their 
country. It is indicative that Burma’s Independence Day, a national holiday, was 
this year noted in the Soviet Union for the first time when the press published a 
number of articles stressing Burma’s complete independence.* In his report to the 
Supreme Soviet Khrushchev said that the British imperialists had been obliged 
to grant Burma independence in January 1948. This is in sharp contrast to what 
the Large Soviet Encyclopedia has to say on the subject. There Burma is still des- 
cribed as formally a republic since 1948 but in fact still a British colony,while the 
country’s state system is given as one dominated by landowners and capitalists 
dependent on British monopolistic capital. It is particularly stressed that the 
formal declaration of independence did not free the country from British in- 
fluence. In an attack on the Burmese constitution the Large Soviet Encyclopedia 
states that Burma is a good example of the new forms of colonial domination 
practiced by British imperialism resulting from the general crisis facing the 
colonial system. U Nu’s agreement with Great Britain is descibed as making 
Burma’s independence fictitious, since Britain retained her former position. 

This view of Burma’s independence is fully shared by the Burmese Commu- 
nists, who still wish to retain the claim of struggling for national independence. 
Therefore, during the second session of the Indian Communist Party’s Congress 
at the end of February 1948, Than Tun described the agreement that had been 
reached with Britain as a new way of preserving the British hold on the country. 
Speaking on behalf of the Burmese Communists, he promised the Burmese people 
that he would wage a decisive struggle with all forms of colonial enslavement and 
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attain real independence. The congress of the All-Burma Peasants’ Union, an 
offshoot of the All-Burma Congress of Trade Unions, also condemned the 1947 
agreement. At the third meeting of the latter, the representative of the Communist 
organizations, Than Ngue, claimed that, although in 1948 Burma was declared 
independent, she was still a semi-colonial country. 


During their stay in Burma neither Bulganin nur Khrushchev gave their views 
on the Communist and pro-Communist forces lurking in the jungles who are 
continuing to fight against the forces of the Burmese government and terrorize 
the population. Moreover, Soviet literature, right up to U Nu’s visit to Moscow, 
continued to describe the partisan movement as the Burmese people’s national 
liberation movement against the British imperialists and their puppet government. 
The Large Soviet Encyclopedia asserts that over a large part of the country the 
Burmese people, rising up against British imperialism, had asserted their authority 
and were waging war for the complete independence of Burma from the impe- 
rialist yoke. It states that by August 1949 about a fifth of the country was in the 
hands of the partisans, whose numbers were given as 15,000 in 1949. The rebels 
are depicted as the “broad working masses of Burma.” 


After U Nu’s visit to the Soviet Union the history of Burma’s conversion 
from colony to independent state continued to be falsified by the Soviet press, 
but now no mention was made of the Communists and their activities. However, 
there can be little doubt that, as in the case of Nehru, the present attitude is likely 
to be temporary, depending on how long the relations between U Nu and Moscow 
remain on a friendly basis. The Soviets still hope to find in the prime minister a 
faithful ally. G. A. von Stackelberg 


Domestic Policy 
The Soviet Communist Party’s Policy Toward Soviet Youth 


A leading Komsomol official recently said: “Now, as never before, there is 
need for an intense struggle against bourgois ideology, for nurturing our youth 
in the lofty Communist ideals and principles.”! This intense struggle for the 
allegiance of the younger generation or, rather, against the undesirable features 
and moods appearing in it, serves as a key to the understanding of the relationship 
existing at the moment between the Soviet Communist Party and Soviet youth. 


Prior to the Twentieth Party Congress the Soviet press published numerous 
articles appealing to youth and the Komsomol in particular to increase labor 
productivity in all spheres of the economy. Many of the articles stressed that the 
successful development of industry and agriculture depend on the intensity of 
the work carried out by the young people who were performing tasks for the 
Communist government. 
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However, it would appear that it has not been overly easy to evoke the re- 
quired enthusiasm and preparedness to exert all mental and physical efforts for 
Communism. Alongside the appeals and exhortations many articles have evinced 
a suspicion of doubt as to the success of the propaganda campaign calling for an 
intensification of labor by young adults. At the same time the direction in which 
pressure is being applied and the presence of a certain amount of opposition is 
evident. 

To understand the position of the younger generation in the Soviet Union 
at present, the demands made of it and the conditions in which young people 
find themselves after being recruited for new projects must be borne in mind. 
A number of articles describing life in the new construction areas, on the virgin 
lands, the kolkhozes and sovkhozes show that incentives for enthusiasm in work 
and politics are singularly lacking. On the contrary, conditions are such as to 
evoke a passive, and sometimes even active resistance to the measures undertaken 
by the Party. The Soviet press has published a number of letters from young 
workers complaining of conditions: 

The people are extremely annoyed. The cold spell has begun but the boys are 
living in summer field cars. No one knows when they will be transferred to warm 
quarters. They have not even received the necessary bed linen.® 

The freezing weather has begun, but in our stores you cannot buy overcoats, 
warm jackets or shoes. Not much food has been delivered to the cooperatives.‘ 

The sovkhoz workers’ cooperative is not keeping us supplied. In the dining 
room there is always the same old cabbage soup and broth. In the summer we had 
to leave work and go 100 to 200 kilometers to buy potatoes, meat and other food. 
Winter arrived, but the oblast consumers’ union did not even register us or the 
neighboring sovkhozes with the supply bases. Snow fell, but no one brought the 
necessary food or warm clothing.® 


An example was given where, in the virgin land areas last winter, girls were 
building a house in weather so cold that their hands stuck to the building mate- 
tials. In addition quite inexperienced youths were given tractors and told to 
drive hundreds of kilometers in storms with the danger of freezing to death on 
the way.’ 

However, the greatest indignation is caused when careless correspondents in 
the press, on the air or even in films whitewash the truth by describing the daily 
round as something out a socialist dream. This type of propaganda not only fails 
to achieve its end but actually boomerangs to the extent of even evoking a refusal 
to work. An example of this reaction was given recently in one of the leading 
magazines. A young group leader returned from work to her rooms where her 
friend, wrapped in her jacket, was shivering from cold and dampness. She was 
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shown an article bearing her name in the latest newspaper but actually written by 
a reporter who shortly before had talked to her during a brief visit to the kolkhoz. 
She says: “I glanced [at it] and immediately flushed; I saw that the article stated 
that we were living in comfortable, warm railroad cars artistically decorated by 
maidenly hands, and that is was simply a beautiful holiday spot. But the cars were 
still under construction at the factories...”* After this she left the group and 
quit kolkhoz work. 


In his speech at the Twentieth Party Congress the head of the Komsomol, 
Shelepin, was also obliged to admit cases of unfavorable conditions experienced 
by working youth.® He cited life at the forestery camps. In more than 600 forest 
settlements with a total of more than half a million youths there were no cultural 
or educational facilities, while in almost a thousand settlements there were no 
schools. In the past year alone more than 20,000 complaints were received from 
young lumbermen. Promises to improve the situation were looked upon as empty 
words. 


After finishing secondary school Soviet students frequently ignore the Party’s 
demands that they undertake physical work. In his speech Shelepin said quite 
unequivocally that some young people are “leading an idle life, declining socially 
useful work and tolerating immoral acts ... drunkenness and hooliganism.” 
He added that of the three million who finished school during the Fifth Five- 
Year Plan about one and a half million were studying at the university. (This 
figure probably includes workers taking correspondence courses or attending 
night school.) Of the rest, he reported that many were not working at all. He 
stated that during the first nine months of 1955, 209,000 young persons were 
directed into the timber industry, while 205,000 left it. In the coal industry the 
situation was similar. 


An account of a Stalino Oblast conference throws light on the behavior of 
those sent to the Donets Basin. It was reported that 20 Komsomol members were 
directed to one pit but that after a short time only one was still there. The others 
had quit because of the bad conditions.!° Such examples could be repeated almost 
indefinitely in every sphere. 


Through all this can be seen the anxiety of the present leaders as to whether 
the younger generation can be entrusted to carry on the process of building 
Communism. Marshal Voroshilov, chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, stated that World War II caused a general tendency among 
the population to work less conscientiously. This was particularly noticeable in 
the young generation. He declaimed: “Nor can we overlook those abnormal 
features which, to our dismay, are still to be found in youth.” He demanded that 
everyone responsible for the conduct of the younger generation in any way must 
strive to instill in it a different attitude toward work: 
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Party, government, Komsomol and trade union organizations, educators and 
parents must consistently and with determination foster in children and in every 
young person a socialist attitude, that is, a love for work and the rules of socialist 
communal life." 


On the basis of these remarks it does not appear to be stretching a point to 
conclude that the present-day Soviet youth does not always recognize and observe 
the regulations of Soviet life and is by no means burning with desire to dedicate 
himself to intensive labor in industry or agriculture. Even Khrushchev in his 
speech at the Twentieth Party Congress said: “In our remarkably diligent Soviet 
family there are, unfortunately, still persons who do not participate in productive 
labor or carry out useful work either in the family or in society.” Reminding 
his listeners that labor is an obligation and that he who does not work should not 
eat, he complained that, in addition to this lack of enthusiasm for work, the 
Soviet younger generation does not always have the proper attitude toward 
public property. This probably means that young persons are trying to use this 
property to make up for the shortages in the private sector of the economy or 
that because of fatigue, indifference or even animosity are causing damage. 


At the Congress two measures were taken regarding education: (1) the 
abolition of fees for tuition in the upper classes of secondary schools, special 
schools and universities ; (2) measures to increase by 50% the output of specialists 
with a university or secondary school education (100% in the case of heavy 
industry, building, transportation, and agriculture). Of special interest were 
Khrushchev’s remarks on the need to create a system of general boarding schools. 
Khrushchev gave as the reason for founding these boarding schools the fact that 
as a result of the war there were many widows who had neither the opportunity 
nor the means to give their children a good education and that many children 
grew up without supervision because in many families the parents had to work. 
However, a careful study of his speech raises doubts as to whether this is the real 
reason for founding such schools. It seems that there is more to it than a desire 
on the part of the leaders to improve to some extent at least the position of the 
population. Conditions for acceptance into the schools are to differ and “a certain 
proportion of the parents can take upon themselves full reimbursement of the 
expenses incurred by the state for educating a child in the boarding school.” 
Thus, although fees in general are being abolished, an anomaly is being created. 
This inevitably brings up the question as to the type of children these schools are 
being created for. There seems little doubt, in view of the payment scheme invol- 
ved, that they are designed primarily for the children of the Soviet privileged 
classes: the Party, economic and administrative leaders and the outstanding 
representatives of science and the arts. This view is indirectly confirmed by 
Khrushchev’s statement that these schools would be founded in suburban areas 
where the climate is favorable. They would have exceptionally good conditions 
as far as food, accomodation, study and recreation are concerned, while the 


teaching staff would be hand picked. It is hard to believe that all this is to be done 
11 Komsomolskaya pravda, February 21, 1956. 
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for children other than those of the élite. The Soviet government is clearly 
pursuing two aims: to try and cement adherence to the Party and the government 
among the groups that in practice run all branches of Soviet life; and to increase 
the educational standards of students destined to enter the universities. 

More than a year ago an important reform of the Soviet secondary school 
was carried out, to provide for overwhelming emphasis on training students for 
future work in industry and agriculture. This led to packing the curricula with 
subjects of a practical nature to the detriment of the purely scholastic branches. 
This year of experiment has clearly shown that the educational level of those grad- 
uating from the reformed secondary schools is too low to permit successful 
work in the universities. It might be added that many teachers and schools did 
not carry out in full the reforms demanded for fear of lowering the general 
educational level. 

This whole problem has been discussed in considerable detail during the past 
two or three months. An article by M. Tsentsiper, director of a Moscow school, 
stated that in the directives of the Twentieth Party Congress a considerable 
increase in the training of specialists with a higher education was envisaged and 
the need for improving the quality of their training stressed.'* However, the 
author doubts the efficacy of the program on the grounds that it will cause a con- 
siderable reduction in the level of general education. He proposes that in the 
cities a number of general schools be preserved without overemphasis on practical 
courses. 

The vast majority of high schools, however, will quickly and forcibly be 
reformed to prepare the younger generation for actual work in the Soviet econ- 
omy. This process is to be accompanied by strict specialization. Thus, rural 
schools will concentrate on particular branches of agriculture, such as livestock 
raising, grain cultivation and so on. It is likely that the urban schools will also 
specialize on certain productive professions. Some schools for example, might 
“adopt” a small enterprise such as a textile mill, which will then be kept running 
exclusively on the labor of the students. An essential part of the program is that 
the older students will be obliged to spend a certain amount of time on productive 
work. To the extent that such work is considered part of their schooling they 
will not be paid. 

The concessions offered in the form of the abolition of fees, the introduction 
of a general ten-year course and the formation of boarding schools are primarily 
a gesture. The amount received from fees in the past few years has been negli- 
gible: After the schools have been converted on shop specialization lines and 
practical productive labor is a regular feature, the ten-year general education plan 
cannot but bring with it a distinct lowering in the educational level of youth. The 
boarding schools will teach only a small proportion of the children, the future 
Party élite. 

The impact of propaganda on Soviet youth at the present time has weakened 
considerably, and it has become extremely difficult to make young people take 
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the political indoctrination courses. This is confirmed in Partiinaya zhizn. The 
editorial, No. 19, October, 1955, states: “Systematic propaganda still embraces 
only an insignificant part of youth, predominantly the most conscientious Kom- 
somol members, but is does not touch at all many on whom it is especially neces- 
sary to work.” It is admitted, for example, that only 10% of the young metallur- 
gical workers in Magnitogorsk undertook political work and study courses. 

The indication is that of late the Soviet younger generation has become ever 
more interested in things Western. The Party press is troubled by the inade- 
quacy of the struggle against Western “idealistic” influences. In this respect it 
may not be without significance that many of the young people now behaving 
badly in the opinion of the authorities call themselves by such names as Jim and 
Harry instead of their usual Russian names. 

The Communist leaders now look upon the strengthening of propaganda 
among youth and the control of its education as one of the chief tasks facing 
them. A resolution of the Twentieth Party Congress even ends with an exhor- 
tation to improve the Communist education of youth, and Party organizations 
are now obliged to use all possible means to this end. At the same time the direc- 
tives of the Congress imply that new pressure is to be put on the younger genera- 
tion to work on new or enlarge existing projects in the undeveloped areas of the 
Soviet Union. Under the present circumstances, the chances of complete success 
cannot appear very rosy to the Communist officials. Yu. Marin 


The Economy 
The Twentieth Congress and the Soviet Economy 


The recent Twentieth Party Congress and the directives which it confirmed 
on the Sixth Five-Year Plan have introduced few changes in the Soviet economic 
system. The two basic elements—central planning and compulsion—remain. The 
greatest emphasis will continue to be laid on development of heavy industry. The 
attempt will be made to overcome agricultural difficulties by extending the sown 
area in the virgin and idle lands and by the cultivation of corn, a crop which will 
allow the further development of livestock raising. 

There is nothing new in moving the concentration of heavy industry east- 
wards. This process began as early as the Second Five-Year Plan with the devel- 
opment of the Kuznetsk Basin. During the Sixth Plan, however, this tendency 
is to be especially marked. Over 100 machine-construction factories and five 
hydroelectric stations (two of the latter—Bratsk on the Angara and Krasnoyarsk 
on the Yenisei—will each have a capacity of 3.2 million kilowatts) are to built in 
the eastern regions by 1960. 

Nevertheless, the Twentieth Congress does mark a definite stage in Soviet 
economic development as the leaders’ speeches indicated. It was proclaimed, as 
early as the Sixteenth Party Congress in 1930, that the Soviet Union had “already 
entered the period of socialism.” At the Twentieth Congress Khrushchev wished 
to make this quite clear. He stated: 
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The Central Committee has had to correct those Party workers who have intro- 
duced confusion and a lack of coordination into certain clear questions which have 
long since been solved by the Party. For example, one might take the question of 
the building of socialism in the USSR and the gradual transition to Communism. 
In the speeches of certain Party workers incorrect formulations have been permitted 
to enter, for example, to the effect that we have so far only built the basis of 
socialism, that is, the foundation of socialism. 

It is well-known that as early as the ratification of the new Constitution of the 
USSR [1936] the socialist system had been victorious and had become consolidated 
in all branches of the national economy. This means that even then socialist society 
in our country had on the whole been built, and that since then it has been devel- 
oping on the firm basis of socialist production relations. . . 

In explanations of the problem of the development of socialism another extreme 
can sometimes be observed... Certain hotheads have decided that the building of 
socialism has been already completed, and have begun to compile a detailed schedule 
for the transition to Communism... Unfounded proposals have appeared on the 
need to force the pace of the replacement of Soviet trade by direct barter... “Wise 
men” have arisen who have begun to contrast light industry with heavy industry, 
giving assurances that the primacy of development of heavy industry was essential 
only in the early stages of the Soviet economy, and that now we only have to force 
the rate of development of light industry. 


Striking out in this way at his comrades in the-collective leadership, Molotov 
and Malenkov, Khrushchev stated that the Soviet Union was in the stage of 
gradual transition from socialism toCommunism. The important points in his 
speech are that the replacement of monetary trade with barter, and the 
generalization of the sovkhoz system are not developments to be introduced in 
the immediate future. Finally, a matter in the very distant future is the principle 
of distribution according to needs, rather than work performed. Khrushchev did 
not conceal the fact that the Soviet Union was still lagging. “...We have not 
yet overtaken the most highly developed capitalist countries ... and the level 
of production in our country is still insufficient to ensure a prosperous life for 
all members of society ... there are still numerous shortcomings and much 
disorganization in economic and cultural construction.”* 

Nevertheless, the leaders express no doubt that the Soviet Union will in a 
very short time succeed in “catching up with and overtaking the most highly 
developed capitalist countries in the economic respect” in production per capita 
of population and that the Soviet economic system will inevitably emerge vic- 
torious. This opinion is based primarily on the more rapid pace of economic 
development in the USSR and the satellites than in the countries of the free world, 
a basic thesis in Soviet political economy. 

Khrushchev’s speech contains a table illustrating the growth of industrial 
production in the USSR and in the capitalist countries in the years 1929-55. The 
table indicates that during this period the volume of Soviet industrial production 
increased 20 times whereas in the “capitalist” countries output increased by no 
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more than 2.5 times. The difference is admittedly quite impressive; even if one 
considers the low level of industrial production in the USSR in 1929 compared 
with that of the United States, England and Germany in that year. 

It is not the aim of the present article to prove the inaccuracy of Soviet data 
on industrial production in these years, since this would require a detailed analy- 
sis; but a few points may be indicated which throw a different light on the Soviet 
leaders’ assertions. First, whether Khrushchev’s figures are correct or not, it should 
be remembered that he gives the data for Soviet industrial growth for capital 
goods production only. Second, as Khrushchev’s figures show, in certain periods 
the “capitalist’’ countries also exhibit a very high rate of increase. The volume of 
production in West Germany in 1946-55 increased six times, whereas the Soviet 
industrial volume did not increase more than five times in that period. Third, in 
the Soviet Union there has been a slowing down in the pace of development both 
in light and heavy industry. During the early five-year plans the increase in 
production was greater than in later ones. The following table, compiled on the 
basis of data given by A. Polezhaev illustrates this situation: * 


Growth of Production in Percentages 
Capital Goods Consumer Goods 
First Five-Year Plan 
Second Five-Year Plan 
Fourth Five-Year Plan 
Fifth Five-Year Plan 
Sixth Five-Year Plan 

NOTE: Third Five-Year Plan omitted (interrupted by World War II). 

Thus, while it may be premature to speak of a stabilization of the Soviet 
economy, indications are that the rate of development is decreasing. For 
example, the increase in the budget in 1956 is smailer than in 1955. 

Many of the speakers at the Twentieth Party Congress attempted to prove the 
inevitable victory of the Soviet economic system by citing theoretical arguments 
on the advantages of socialism over capitalism. 

The socialist economy is more efficient than the capitalist economy, primarily 
because the former does not experience the losses in production and distribution 
which are connected with the very nature of capitalism, with crises, unemployment, 
anarchy in production and competition.‘ 

The aim of socialist production is the maximum satisfaction of the constantly- 
growing material and cultural needs of the workers, of the whole of society.5 

The Communist Party and the whole Soviet people are firmly convinced that 
in the historical competition of the two systems the socialist system, as the more 
progressive, will be victorious.® 


However, these theoretical claims that the socialist economic system knows 
no crises, unemployment, stoppages and disharmony are not confirmed in prac- 
tice. Many examples illustrating breakdowns, shortcomings and disharmony in 
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the Soviet economy were given by the speakers at the Congress. The examples 
show that these shortcomings are not simply temporary, chance phenomena, but 
are caused by elements in the Soviet economic system which inevitably lead to 
crises and breakdowns. 


Agriculture continues to be a bottleneck in the Soviet economy: 


Agriculture has clearly lagged behind the general growth of the national econ- 
omy, behind the rapid increase in industrial production.’ 

A serious disproportion has been revealed between the growth in industry and 
in the people’s needs and the backwardness of agriculture.*® 


In this connection it is noteworthy that the production relations which have 
been established in the Soviet economy are acting as a brake on the development 
of productive forces. The kolkhoz system has not justified itself in its essential 
aim, since it has not led to an increase in the harvest nor has it provided a firm 
foundation for developing livestock raising. If the plan to achieve a harvest of 
180 million metric tons of grain in 1960 is met, this can only be done by extending 
cultivation on the virgin and idle lands and by increasing corn acreage. Concern- 
ing the new lands, Khrushchev stated cautiously: “Study of available informa- 
tion shows that, even with periodic droughts, grain raising in Kazakhstan, Siberia 
and in the Ural region is profitable and economically justified.”® At least under 
Soviet economic conditions it is doubtful whether the last part of his statement is 
correct. Ukrainian First Party Secretary Kirichenko, said: “Many pressing prob- 
lems...of lowering the expenses of production and the cost of kolkhoz prod- 
ucts have not yet been solved.”?® Belyaev, an agricultural specialist with the 
Presidium of the Party Central Committee is of the same opinion: “Problems of 
measuring the expenses of production, the cost ... of labor on kolkhozes have 
not been studied at all.” Machine Tractor Stations, one of the basic features of 
Soviet agriculture, are financed under the state budget, and this in Khrushchev’s 
words “gives rise to irresponsibility and lack of control.” In effect, there is no 
definition of the cost of agricultural production. According to Saburov, exces- 
sively centralized planning has “tied up the initiative of kolkhozes and MTS, has 
weakened their responsibility and interest in developing agricultural production 
and has not stimulated an increase in the output of products.”!* 


However, the changes in agricultural planning introduced in March 1955 can 
hardly make much difference in the existing situation. They merely alter the 
principle of planning by sowings to that of planning the volume of deliveries to 
the state. Centralization, which kills interest and initiative, remains in force. 


The disadvantages of centralized planning are not, however, limited to agri- 
culture. There are also breakdowns and unbalance in heavy industry: 
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Beginning in the second half of the Fifth Five-Year Plan a lag made itself appar- 
ent in the development of the coal industry compared with the more rapidly 
growing requirements of the national economy. The fuel-consuming branches of 
industry situated in the European part of the USSR have begun to experience diffi- 
culties due to the shortage of fuel.!% 

Bulganin cautiously admitted that “the requirements of electric energy were, 
however, met with great difficulty.” +4 Bulganin had several other criticisms to make: 
Last year at the July Plenum of the Central Committee the machine construction 
ministries were severely and quite justly criticized for lagging in the elaboration and 
production of technically perfect equipment... 
One of the basic reasons for the interruptions in lumber supplies to the national 
economy is the systematic failure to fulfill the plan by the basic supplier, the Ministry 
of the Timber Industry... 
During the Fifth Five-Year Plan the builders did not fulfill the established task 
for lowering the cost of construction. Many building organizations are year after 
year permitting losses and non-productive expenditures.!® 
Kaganovich declared: “An important advantage of the socialist economy is 
the possiblity of [achieving] the most effective planned cooperation and inter- 
action of all types of transportation,” although a little later he stated: “The 
relative share [in transportation as a whole] of shipments by the cheaper forms of 
transport—water and pipeline—still remains low...the new navigable canals 
and reservoirs...are being used in a most inadequate way.”!® 

Shortcomings have even been discovered in such an important aspect of the 
economy as wage payments. Kaganovich stated: “Comrade Khrushchev was 
correct in stating that the wages question was confused. We are now attempting 
to disentangle the situation. This is a serious matter. In some regions wages have 
jumped upwards, and in others they are lagging; in one branch they have jumped 
ahead and in another they lag.”!? Mikoyan’s view on the subject was that “an 
increase in the wages of poorly-paid workers and employees would mean liqui- 
dating a certain lack of harmony in our economy, the liquidation of the excessive 
gap which can be observed in our country between the wages of the poorly-paid 
category of workers and employees and the wages of the highly-paid category.”!® 

The greatest shortcomings, however, are to be found in the consumer goods 
industry: 

The Central Committee of our Party is concerned over the existence in several 
places of interruptions in trade and over waiting lines for individual goods... It is 
sometimes asked whether the individual interruptions in trade and lines for goods in 
short supply are inevitable. Are these really the concomitants of socialist trade? Of 
course they are not. They arise when there is not a correct balance between the mass 
of goods available and the population’s demand based on its ability to pay. 





13 Thid. 
14 Tbid., February 22, 1956. 
15 Jbid. 
16 Jbid., February 21, 1956. 
17 Tbid. 
18 Jbid., February 18, 1956. 
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In socialist society demand must outstrip the supply of goods. The ever increas- 
ing demand drives the production of goods forward. The whole question is the 
degree of this outstripping.!® 
Mikoyan’s admission is of great value to the researcher. The outstripping of 

production by demand is a most serious shortcoming in the Soviet economy. It 
is evidence of the existence of inflationary trends and shows that the Soviet 
economic system will always have a tendency not to satisfy completely the demand 
for consumer goods. The first place in the Soviet economy is occupied by the 
production of capital goods and not by the satisfaction of the people’s require- 
ments. The system is thus turned inside out. The Soviet leaders’ assertion that 
the aim of the system is the fullest possible satisfaction of the growing needs of 
Soviet society is not convincing, in view of the constant failure to supply people’s 
needs and the one-sided emphasis laid on capital goods. The aim of every econo- 
mic system should be to satisfy demand; production is only a means to this end. 

The lack of harmony in the Soviet economy is not only the result of short- 
comings in the mechanism of central planning. The trouble lies in central planning 
itself. By eliminating the market mechanism, which under the modern division 
of labor is the only measuring stick for determining the various economic cate- 
gories, the Soviet economic system deprives itself of the opportunity to use 
markets as a measurement of the various economic categories such as the cost of 
production, profitability, the productivity of labor, etc. The law of value is only 
preached in theory, since the Soviet economic organizations have no ways of 
measuring value. The market price is replaced by the directive price, which is 
worked out in the offices of the economic ministries. In practice this price is 
divorced from the realities of Soviet economic life and cannot serve as a regulator 
of the economic processes. 

Nevertheless, the Soviet Union is able to produce real economic value and the 
country’s economic plans are not simply bluff. When the new planned production 
capacity is completed it will represent real value; and if the weather is good a 
harvest will be gathered in on the virgin and idle lands, thus increasing the overall 
harvest. However, neither we nor the Soviet economists can predict the profit- 
ability of the new projects and the income which will be made from the new 
sovkhozes and kolkhozes on the virgin lands. Losses under the state system are 
inevitable and are no less than under the capitalist method of production. Evi- 
dence of the losses incurred by the Soviet economy is provided by (1) the excessive 
extension of the management apparatus (about which much was said at the Con- 
gress and which has been a problem ever since the years of NEP); (2) the so- 
called excesses in construction which were revealed at the July Plenum of the 
Central Committee last year; (3) uneconomic goods shipments (mentioned by 
Kaganovich and Kosygin); (4) projects uncompleted because funds were cut 
off. The Soviet system claims to know no crises and unemployment. However, 
the interruptions in supplies to the population and the lines of people waiting 
to buy essential consumer goods are crises, crises which affect the consumer 
rather than the producer. E. Glovinsky 


19 Tbid. 








Soviet Agricultural Machinery Production 


Plenary sessions of the Party Central Committee held in September 1953, 
February-March 1954, June 1954 and January 1955 imposed upon the Soviet 
agricultural machinery industry obligations that could not be met without a 
reorganization of production methods. This reorganization, which began late in 
1953, made it possible to increase the variety of machines built as well as to step 
up the volume of production. 

The reconstruction of farm implement enterprises enabled the industry to 
begin production in 1954 of 30 out of the 40 new types of machinery called for 
by the Central Committee.! The remaining types, whose manufacture is the most 
labor consuming, were held over until 1955. By the third quarter of 1955 the 
number of different types of agricultural machinery being produced had risen 
to 307. 

This growth over the past 15 years is shown in the following table: 


Types of Agricultural Machinery in Production 


(Number of Types) 


SOURCES: A. S. Moiseev, Selskokboz yaistvennye masbiny. Spravochnik-katalog (Agricultural Machines. A Handbook and Cataloguc 
Moscow, 1952, p. 4; Selebozmashina, Moscow, 1955, No. 1, p. 1; No. 11, p. 2. 


The progress made has meant that not only grain and industrial crop pro- 
duction could be mechanized, but livestock raising as well. The degree of mecha- 
nization in agriculture has steadily increased in spite of inefficient utilization of 
available equipment and a shortage of spare parts. The following table shows the 
development of this process: 


Mechanization of Soviet Agriculture 
(In Percentage of Total Work Done) 
Operation 1950 
Plowing of Cultivated Land 92 
Plowing of Fallow Land 
Spring Grain Sowing 
Winter Grain Sowing 
Grain Harvesting 
Sugar Beet Harvesting 
Potato Planting 
Sunflower Harvesting 

SOURCES: A. S. Moiscev, Selskokbozyaistvennye masbiny. Spravochnik-katalog (Agricultural Machines. A Handbook and Cataloguc) 
Moscow, 1952, p. 5; Pravda, January 29, 1952; January 23, 1953; January 31, 1954; January 21, 1955. 

Thus, the Machine Tractor Stations have not yet fully mechanized kolkhoz 
production. For example, 12% of spring and 5% of winter grain sowing is per- 
formed by horse-drawn or even manually operated equipment. Also, 23%, of the 
1953 gtain harvest and 18% of the 1954 was gathered by hand, and only 24% 
of the 1954 potato crop was planted mechanically. The harvesting of sugar beets 


! Selkhozmashina, Moscow, 1955, No. 1, p. 1. 
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by machine was carried out on a large scale for the first time in 1952, when 
67% was collected mechanically, while in the case of sunflowers it was even 
later, in 1954. The reason for the incomplete mechanization of agriculture is 
simple: there is a shortage of equipment. The fact that in 1953 and 1954 only 
77% and 82% respectively of the grain harvesting was carried out by combines 
indicates that the supply of these machines does not meet requirements. As an 
example, the following table shows the development of grain combine 
production: 


Grain Harvesting Combine Production 
Self-Propelled 
Not in production 
Not in production 
Not in production 
Not in production 
Not in production 
Not in production 
Not in production 
Not in production 
Not in production 


49,000 (Both Types) 
140,000 (Both Types) 

SOURCES: 1929-37: BSE (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, Ist ed., 1944, L, 727; entry 1929-40: A. S. Moiscev, Selskokbor- 
yaistoennye mashiny. Spravocbnik-katalog (Agricultural Machines. A Handbook and Catalogue), Moscow, 1952, p. 4; 1947-48: BSE, znd ed., 
1953, XXII, 115; 1949: Pravda, January 18, 1950; 1950: /zvestia, January 27, 1951; entry 1946-50: Selskokbor yaistvennye mashiny. S pravochnik- 
tatalog, Pp. $; 1951: Jzvestia, January 29, 1952; 1952: Pravda, January 23, 1953; 1953: Pravda, January 31, 1954; 1954: Pravda, January 21, 
1955; 1955: Prada, February 26, 1956; 1960 (Plan): Pravda, February 22, 1956. 

This branch of the industry is of extreme importance. The first harvesting 
combine enterprises were built in 1928-32, that is, during the first Five-Year Plan. 
The Zaporozhe Kommunar Works in 1930 was the first to begin large-scale 
production, turning out combines taking a 4.6-meter cut. Two years later the 
newly built Rostselmash Works in Rostov began turning out the Stalinets-1 
combine with a 6.1-meter cut. In the same year the Sarkombain Works in Saratov 
began manufacturing harvesters similar to those made at the Kommunar Works. 
In 1936 the Ukhtomsky Works in Lyubertsy started production of the so-called 
northern combine SKAG-5A with a 2.54-meter cut. During World War II both 
the Kommunar and the Rostselmash Works were destroyed but were rebuilt in 
1945-46 and provided with the finest and most up-to-date equipment. Production 
was resumed in 1947.” In addition, since the war the Krasnoyarsk and Taganrog 
Self-Propelled Combine Works and the Tula Works have been manufacturing 
special types of harvester. In 1954 the Taganrog Works turned out 12,000 self- 
propelled combines. 

"2 BSE (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., 1953, XXII, 115—7. 
3 Radio Moscow, February 19, 1955. 





Assuming that the 1955 target for combine production was fulfilled, the total 
number manufactured during the Fifth Five-Year Plan would have reached 
221,000. Of these, a large percentage of the drawn type was produced by the 
Rostselmash Works, which on November 5, 1954 turned out the 100,ocooth 
postwar Stalinets-6.4 In 1955 this plant’s output was probably in the region of 
25,009, since, according to Pravda for January 2, 1956, it had manufactured 
3,113 harvesting combines in December 1955. The project of the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan envisages that the Rostselmash Works will manufacture only grain harvesters 
and spare parts for them. Such specialization in this enterprise means that by the 
end of the Sixth Five-Year Plan production per square meter of plant area will 
increase approximately two and a half times, and overall output almost three 
times. In 1956 the Rostselmash Works is to begin the manufacture of a new, 
improved model, the Stalinets-8, which has a productivity 1.5 times that of the 
Stalinets-6. In 1956 this enterprise is to produce 30,000 Stalinets-6 grain har- 
vesting combines and 10,000 Stalinets-8, but beginning in 1957 only Stalinets-8 
are to be made. By the end of the Sixth Five-Year Plan the capacity of the plant 
will be almost 90,000 combines a year. Thus, the Rostov enterprise alone will 
turn out twice as many combines as the rest of the enterprises together are doing 
at present.> At the same time, the Zaporozhe Kommunar Works is to increase 
its production of the Stalinets-6 and prepare to produce the Stalinets-8. In 
accordance with the directives of the Twentieth Party Congress, the production 
of grain harvesting combines during the Sixth Five-Year Plan is to amount to 
560,000, that is, 390,000 more than during the previous five-year period. 


The Taganrog and Krasnoyarsk Self-Propelled Combine Works are to go 
over this year to the manufacture of the new S-4-MP model. This combine has 
a number of constructional advantages which will facilitate the harvesting of 
grain under unfavorable climatic conditions. Thus, for example, the header will 
be supported on runners which will slide over the ground. Because of this, the 
machine can be adjusted for the lowest possible cut. Moreover, the combine will 
be able to harvest flattened grain irrespective of the direction the stalks are lying. 
The collecting bin on the new combine will hold 1,300 kilograms of grain thereby 
reducing the number of stops necessary for unloading.® In addition, in thefourth 
quarter of 1955 it was decided that the above-mentioned enterprises should begin 
production of a new self-propelled combine, the SK-8, which is to have an 
8-meter cut, that is, twice the size of the present S-4. The collecting bin of the 
SK-8 can be unloaded on the move. This machine will be able to harvest from 
three to six hectares of grain per hour.’ 


In the last two years the Tula and Syzran Combine Works have gone over 
to the manufacture of specialized models. Thus, the main plant of the Tula Works 
turned out its 5,oooth potato digger on November 26, 1954 and took upon itself 


4 Vestnik mashinostroeniya, Moscow, 1955, No. 1, p. 35. 
5 Radio Moscow, September 15, 1955. 

® Komsomolskaya pravda, November 11, 1954 

? Ibid. 
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the obligation to double its output in 1955.8 In 1954 the Syzran Works began to 
produce the new silage harvester SK-2.6, which can gather silage planted either 
broadcast or in rows. It can handle crops with stalks from three to four meters 
high and up to 50 mm thick. In view of this, the SK-2.6 can be used to gather wild 
grasses, weeds and the like. While in motion the machine can mow, grind and 
load into trucks moving alongside.® 

The construction of new enterprises and better utilization of the old ones 
were to increase the output of grain harvesting combines in 1955 by 40% over 
the 1954 figure. For 1960 the draft of the Sixth Five-Year Plan set a production 
figure of 140,000 grain combines and 50,000 windrowers. Of late the number of 
combines in use has grown. In 1953 in the MTS alone there were 255,000, which 
was 66% more than in 1940.1 At the beginning of 1955 there was a total of 
326,000, which had increased to 350,000 by July 1, 1955.14 

A decision of the plenum of the Party Central Committee issued in September 
1953 OM measures to increase agricultural production envisaged that in 1954-55, 
8,000 type KOK-z potato diggers, for light soils, 32,000 type KKR-2 potato 
diggers, for heavy soils, 6,000 corn pickers and 7,000 silage cutters would be 
manufactured. In accordance with this decision, in 1954 the enterprises engaged 
in the production of agricultural machinery turned out 15,000 potato diggers and 
5,000 combines for harvesting various industrial crops.” 

In the past two years much has been done in the way of altering production 
processes so that more complex and better machines be obtained. In addition to 
increased output of Stalinets-6 combines and the transition to the Stalinets-8 
model at the Rostselmash and Kommunar Works, there has been a considerable 
boost in the manufacture of tractor-drawn grain and special seeders at the Kras- 
naya Zvezda Works in Kirovograd and the Belinskselmash Works in Belinsky, 
Penza Oblast. In order to increase silage cutter production this year to four times 
the 1955 output, the Syzran Combine Works, the Gomselmash Works in Gomel 
and the Ukhtomsky Works in Lyubertsy, Moscow Oblast, started to manufacture 
individual units for these cutters. In 1955 the Serp I Molot Works in Karkhov 
had to double its output of combine motors and at the same time take steps to 
increase production in 1956 four times. 

Last year, the Voroshilov Works in Tashkent and the Uzbekselmash Works 
began producing machines for cultivating cotton sown in closely-spaced rows. 
A number of plants, including the Oktyabrskaya Revolyutsiya Works in Odessa 
and the Verkhnyaya Tura Works have been making machines and equipment 
needed in the Malstev system of cultivation. These include three-pronged weeders 
and special weeding plows.1* In 1954, 160 different types of agricultural machinery 
were being tested by the government. Of these 70% were approved. 


8 Radio Moscow, November 27, 1954. 

® Selkbozmashina, 1954, No. 11, p. 16. 

10 BSE, 2nd ed., XXII, 115. 

11 Barzykin V.M., Penkin M.A., Semenov V. M., Osnovy mekhanizatsii selskogo khozyaistva (Fun- 
damentals of Agricultural Mechanization), Moscow, 1955, p. 4. 

12 Pravda, January 21, 1955. 

13 Selkboxmashina, 1955, No. 11, p. 2. 





In 1954 and 1955 three more plants, hitherto engaged in general production, 
began to manufacture agricultural machinery. These were the Omskselmash 
Works in Omsk, the Mosselmash Works in Moscow and the Liepaiselmash 
Works in Liepaya, Latvian SSR. This brought the number of enterprises engaged 
in agricultural machinery production to 50. (A complete listing is given at the 
end of this article.) Unlike the majority of enterprises in the other branches of 
Soviet heavy industry these are mainly in the European areas of the USSR. Only 
13 are in the eastern regions. However, it is noteworthy that since World War II 
the majority of the new enterprises are being built in the east. 

One of the major faults of Soviet agricultural machinery production is the 
lack of uniformity in the flow of work with a consequent failure to meet pro- 
duction targets. In 1954, for example (the latest year for which full details are 
available), although the ruble value of production met the plan, the actual physica! 
production of the main types of machinery did not. The chief reason for this is 
that 50—80% of output is achieved in the last ten days of the month. Slow output 
during the first twenty days means that in the end a considerable amount of 
overtime must be put in and work is carried out at a forced rate. The following 
table gives an example of this process: 


Differences in Average Rate of Agricultural Machinery Production 
During Third Quarter of 1954 


(In Percentages) 
Second Third Third Third 
Product of Month of Month 


Tractor-Drawn Plows 
Tractor-Drawn Seeders 
Tractor-Drawn Potato Planters 
Tractor-Drawn Cultivators 


Potato Diggers 
Multiple Threshing Machines 

SOURCE: Selebozmashina, Moscow, 1955, No. 2, p. 1. 

This method of operating is virtually official, even though it involves un- 
economic usage of available equipment] together with idleness of men, machines 
and transport. It raises the cost of the finished products, causes greater losses due 
to faulty work and, in the last analysis, brings about a disruption in production 
plans. Even the newest enterprises with the latest equipment work in the same 
way. The Taganrog Combine Works, which regularly turns out more than halt 
its combines in the last ten days of the month, during the first three quarters of 
1952 fulfilled its plan by only 89.2%, although it had 0.5% more workers than 
the stipulated number. Moreover, during the first six months of the year there 
were 75,000 hours of overtime and mass stoppages amounting to 24,000 man- 
hours.14 The position was similar at the Tula Combine Works, which always 
produces 80%, of its output during the last ten days of the month. In 1954 this 


14 Selkhbozmashina, 1955, No. 2, p. 1. 
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enterprise fulfilled its plans for the first nine months by 95.3%, although its 
labor force was 3.1% overstrength. There were 33,700 hours overtime work with 
23,800 man-hours lost by stoppages.'5 

The quality of Soviet agricultural machinery can hardly be called outstanding. 
In addition to flaws and overspecialization there has been of late a tendency to 
lag behind other nations in the development of certain types of machinery. In 
his speech at the plenary session of the Party Central Committee on July 4, 1955, 
Bulganin admitted that he was far from satisfied with individual types of tractors, 
combine harvesters and other agricultural equipment.'* In an effort to overcome 
this backwardness it has been decided that during the Sixth Five-Year Plan the 
emphasis will be on tractor-mounted rather than drawn equipment. G.S. Khlamov, 
Minister of Tractor and Agricultural Machinery Construction of the USSR, 
announced at the Twentieth Party Congress that, whereas at the time only about 
30 different types of mounted machines were in production, in the following two 
or three years more than 100 new tractor-mounted or semi-trailer models were 
contemplated.!? The main object is to free the manpower now used to operate 
the trailing equipment. Also, it is hoped that the production of new types of 
seeders will cut the number of workers required per unit from 6 or 7 to one or 
two. This will free about 4,000 to 5,000 workers per 1,000 seeders. In addition, 
it is hoped to free a large number of persons now operating drawn equipment by 
providing existing machines with special attachments enabling the tractor operator 
to carry out each operation single-handed.'* 

One final major shortcoming is that there has not been any large increase in 
the number of machines produced, as the following table shows: 


Agricultural Machines Produced in Selected Years of Fourth 
and Fifth Five-Year Plans 


Product 
Grain Harvesting Combines (Total) 
Grain Harvesting Combines (Self-Propelled) .... 
Tractor-Drawn Plows 
Tractor-Drawn Seeders 
Tractor-Drawn Cultivators 


SOURCES: Zasedaniya Verkbornogo Soveta SSSR. Stenograficherky otchet (Sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. Stenographic 
Report), Moscow, 1946, p. 363; Pravda, January 21, 1955. : 


This stagnation is a result not only of the weaknesses inherent in the system 
of manufacture, but also of the economically unjustifiable division of labor 
brought about by the production of 307 different types of machinery, mainly of 
too specialized usage. Thus, as the above table shows, in 1954 the number of 
tractor-drawn plows and grain harvesting combines dropped below the 1950 level, 
in spite of the campaign being waged for the cultivation of the virgin and idle 
lands. There is little doubt that the shortage of machinery is to a considerable 
degree the cause of the poor results shown by Soviet agriculture. 


15 Thid. 

18 Prapda, July 17, 1955. 
'? Ibid., February 26, 1956. 
‘8 Tid. 





Soviet Agricultural Machinery Plants and their Products 
Name and Location Main Product 
Kazakhselmash Works No information available 
Akmolinsk, Kazakh SSR 
SOURCE: Selebozmashina, Moscow, No. 1, 1954. 





Alma-Ata Works No information available 
Alma-Ata, Kazakh SSR 
BSE (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 1st ed., Vol. USSR, p. 1,845. 





Armavir Works No information available 
Armavir, RSFSR 
BSE, 2nd ed., 1950, III, 36. 





Altaiselmash Works Tractor-drawn, five-furrow plows, 

Barnaul, RSFSR Mole ditch machine DKN-2 
Selkbozmashina, No. 1, 1955. 

Bezhetskselmash Works 

Bezhetsk, Kalinin Oblast, RSFSR Flax thresher MLS-2.5 
Selkbozmasbina, No. 1, 1955. 

Belinskselmash Works Potato planters SKG-4 and SK-4, 


Belinsky, Penza Oblast, RSFSR Grain and special planters 
Selkbozmashina, No. 11, 1955. 











Verkhnyaya Tura Works Tractor-drawn plows, Fodder mills, Root-crop 
Verkhnyaya Tura, Sverdlovsk Oblast, cleaners, Potato choppers 
RSFSR 

BSE, 2nd ed., 1951, IX, 53. 





Kommunar Works Peat cutter MTDK-3 
Vilnyus, Lithuanian SSR 
Radio Moscow, June 24, 1954. 





Gomselmash Works Hay stacker STU-0.7, Straw-silage choppers, 
Gomel, Belorussian SSR Tractor-drawn dragharrow VNU-3, Silage 
harvesters 
Selkbozmasbina, No. 1, 1954- 





Voroshilov Works Beet diggers 
Dnepropetrovsk, Ukrainian SSR 
Pravda, January 24, 195}. 








Kommunar Combine Works Grain harvesting combine S-6; 
Zaporozhe, Ukrainian SSR to begin production of model S-8 
Selkbozmasbina, No. 11, 1955. 





Kamenka Works No information available 
Kamenka, Penza Oblast, RSFSR 
BSE, 2nd ed., 1953, XIX, 488. 


Glavselmash Works Sprinklers 
Kiev, Ukrainian SSR 
Radio Moscow, December 5, 1953. 
Krasnaya Zvezda Works Tractor-drawn seeders T-8-2-A, SK-24, 
Kirovograd, Ukrainian SSR SUB-48, SA-48B, 2 SK-16, TR-1, SON-2.8, SGK-6 
Selkbozmashina, No. 1, 1955. 
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Name and Location 
Kolomyya Works 
Kolomyya, Stalinslav Oblast, 
Ukrainian SSR 

Radio Stanislav, April 30, 1954. 


Main Product 
No information available 





Krasnoyarsk Self-Propelled Combine Works 


Krasnoyarsk, RSFSR 
Pravda, February 28, 1954. 


Self-propelled grain combine S-4 





Kurganselmash Works 
Kurgan, RSFSR 
Selebozmasbina, No. 1, 1953. 


No information available 





Krasny Aksai Works 


Aksai Station, Rostov Oblast, RSFSR 


Selkhozmashina, No. 1, 1954. 


Cultivators KRN-2.8, KPN-4A, KP-4, 
Seedling planter SR-6M 





Liepaiselmash Works 
Liepaya, Latvian SSR 
Selkbozmasbina, No. 1, 1955. 


Fodder processor KPK-1.5 





Lvovselmash Works, 
Lvov, Ukrainian SSR 
Radio Moscow, March 13, 1954. 


Fodder cooker, Root-crop cleaner 





Metall Works 
Lvov, Ukrainian SSR 
Radio Moscow, March 18, 1954. 





Ukhtomsky Works 

ist Lyubertsy Station, 

Moscow—Kazan Railroad, RSFSR 
Selkbozmashina, No. 2, 1953. 


Hay-movers, Hay-stackers, Flax harvesters, 
Tractor-drawn mower KSKh-2.1, Hemp Cutter ZhK-2.1, 
Three-swath trailer mower K-6B 





Lyudinovo Steam Tractor Works 
Lyudinovo, RSFSR 
Radio Moscow, March 10, 1954. 


Agricultural steam tractors 





Mogilev Steam Tractor Works 
Mogilev, Belorussian SSR 
Radio Moscow, August 28, 1954. 


Agricultural steam tractors 





Mosselmash Works 
Moscow 
Radio Moscow, February 6, 1955. 


Seedling planters, Equipment for checkrow potato 
planting, Cabbage cutter PKN-1 





Plug I Molot Works 
Nikolaev, Ukrainian SSR 
MSE (Small Soviet Encyclopedia), znd ed., 1938, VII, 487. 


No information available 





Sibselmash Works 
Novosibirsk, RSFSR 
Selkbozmasbina, No. 1, 195 3. 


No information available 





Novoe Khovrino Works 


Novoe Khovrino, Moscow Oblast, RSFSR 


Radio Moscow, June 29, 1954- 


Cabbage cutters 





Name and Location Main Product 
Oktyabrskaya Revolyutsiya Works Tractor-drawn and tractor-mounted plows, Five-furrow 
Odessa, Ukrainian SSR plows, Three-furrow deep plow P-3-30 PA, Two-furrow 
plow PKB-2-54 


Selebozmasbina, No 1, 1953; Vestnik mashinostroeniya, Moscow, No. 1, 1954. 


Duster-sprayer ONK for tractor KhTZ-7 


Omskselmash Works 
Omsk, RSFSR 
Selkbozmasbina, No. 4, 19$4- 
Selmash Works No information available 
Orel, RSFSR 
Radio Orel, November 30, 1954. 


Pervomaisky Works Tractor-operated rakes 
Osipenko, Ukrainian SSR 


Radio Moscow, November 2, 1954. 


Pavlodar Combine Works No information available 
Pavlodar, Kazakh SSR 
Radio Moscow, September 16, 1954. 


Teelets Works Tractor-drawn harrow “Zig-zag” 
Riga, Latvian SSR 
Radio Moscow, September 28, 1954. 


Rostselmash Works Grain harvesting combine Stalinets-6, 
Rostov on Don, RSFSR Corn picker KU-2, Self-propelled mower KS-10, 
Tractor-drawn plow P-5-35-M 


Selkbozmasbina, No. 1, 1955. 


Ryazselmash Works Potato digger KOK-2, Cultivator KON-2.8 
Ryazan, RSFSR 


Selkbozmasbina, No. 1, 1955. 


Petrov Works Monorail conveyors for livestock kolkhozes 
Stalingrad, RSFSR 


Vestnik mashinustroeniya, No. 4, 1954, P. 106. 


Stalino Works Shares for tractor-drawn plows 
Stalino, Ukrainian SSR 
Radio Moscow, March 9, 1954. 


Syzran Combine Works Silage harvester SK-2.6 
Syzran, RSFSR 
Selkbozmasbina, No. 1, 1955. 


Stalin Self-Propelled Combine Works Self-propelled grain combine S-4, 
Taganrog, RSFSR preparing for production of self-propelled half-track 
grain combine S-4-MP 
Radio Moscow, March 19, 1954; Selebozmasbina, No. 11, 1955. 


Vyit Works No information available 
Tartu, Estonian SSR 
Nauka i zbizn, Moscow ,No. 7, 1954, P- 49- 
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Name and Location 
Tashselmash Works “‘Voroshilov” 
Tashkent, Uzbek SSR 

Selkbozmashina, No. 1, 1955. 


Tula Combine Works 
Tula, RSFSR 
Selkbozmashina, No. 1, 1955. 


Uzbekselmash Works 
Tashkent, Uzbek SSR 
Selkbozmashina, No. 11, 195%. 


Frunze Works 
Frunze, Kirgiz SSR 
Selkbozmashina, No. 3, 1954. 


Serp I Molot Works 
Kharkov, Ukrainian SSR 


Radio Moscow, January 8, 1954. 


Chirchikselmash Works 
Chirchik, Uzbek SSR 

Selebozmasbina, No. 1, 1955. 
Shumerlya Combine Parts Works 
Shumerlya, Chuvash ASSR 

Radio Moscow, March 4, 1954. 


Voronezhselmash Works 
Voronezh, RSFSR 
Selkhozmasbina, No. 1, 1955. 


frunze Works 


Kharkov, Ukrainian SSR 
Selkbozmasbina, No. 1, 1955. 


Main Product 
Cotton picker SKhM-48-M, Cotton gin UPKh-1.5, 
Cotton cultivators 


Potato diggers KK-2 and KKR-2 


Potato stalk and foliage remover ABN-2, 
Cotton planters for close-spaced planting 


Horse-drawn rake GPK-6, Side-delivery rake 
2GBT-2.2 


Grain threshers, Clover threshers MKS-1100, 
Grain cleaners, Grain, industrial crop and 
vegetable seed cleaners and sorters, Motor U-5M 
for combine Stalinets-6, 52 hp motor SM-1 

for combine Stalinets-8, Diesel motor SMD-60 for 
self-propelled grain combine S-4 


Cultivator-weeder KRN-2.5 


Combine parts, Mobile shops for MTS 


No information available 


No information available 


G. A. Vovedensky 











REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAV DA, No. 3, 1956. 


This issue is mainly devoted to a summary of the Twentieth Congress, and as 
such is of more than usual importance, since the Congress itself was the summing- 
up point of Party policy since the death of Stalin. To put the period under review 
in its proper perspective, one must first go back to the days when Stalin’s body 
was still lying in the Columned Hall. On the second day after his death, Pravda, 
Izvestia and other Soviet newspapers were printed without the black border, 
ostensibly because they contained the names of the new leaders. At the grave no 
oaths of allegiance to Stalin were sworn, all references were to the Party. Then 
began a period during which Lenin was eulogized even more than usual. It was 
stressed that the Party line was based entirely on Leninist principles, or rather 
on the quotations from his works, with which every tenet of theory and practice 
was substantiated. 


There seems little room for doubt that even at that time an agreement had 
been reached on the need for changing Stalin’s policies. Most of all, it was 
essential that Stalin’s name be removed as discreetly as possible from the formula 
Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin as the founders of Marxist theory. The most convenient 
way of achieving this aim was to praise Lenin to such an extent that Stalin was 
eclipsed. Naturally, the process of dethronement was not overly abrupt, but the 
longer it went on the more apparent became the collective leadership’s intentions. 
The new leaders, however, had to proceed cautiously for two reasons: first, a 
sharp deviation from the Stalin course was dangerous since it might have evoked 
if not an actual schism at least the formation of opposition groups or a wave of 
unrest among the population; second, restraint was necessary for a time as 
otherwise it would have been only too plain that the men who but yesterday 
were praising their leader so assiduously were now changing their tune. In pass- 
ing, it seems to us that Malenkov’s demotion had nothing to do with the question 
of reevaluating Stalin. Be that as it may, the period of hypocritical apotheosis had 
come to an end almost three years previously. Stalin’s position was retained, but 
only as a tactician. Even this situation was to be changed when the time was ripe. 


This issue of Kommunist crystalizes all that was said about the post-Stalin era 
at the Twentieth Party Congress. The leading article “Forward, Under the 
Banner of Lenin, to Communism” gives a general evaluation of the Congress. 
In the good old tradition it states that the Party approached the Congress “firmly 
united around its Central Committee, full of decision to continue with insistence 
to put into practice the Lenin general line.” This “line” is given considerable 
stress: 


A vital, positive role in all the Party’s manysided activities was played by the 
Central Committee’s revival of the norms for Party life set up by Lenin, particularly 
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the principle of collective leadership, the active mastering of the pernicious cult of 
the individual which was profoundly alien to Marxism-Leninism and which turned 
one or the other personage into a wonder-working hero, supposedly capable of 
solving personally all the practical and theoretical problems facing the Party. 


The central Party press has recently dropped many hints on the harmfulness 
of the cult of the individual. Now, for the first time, the condemnation of this 
trend is expressed more sharply. This article refers to it several times. Criticizing 
the activities of institutions and cadres dealing with the social sciences, the 
author writes: 

The creative development of revolutionary theory has put a sharp brake on the 
cult of the individual. This cult caused workers on the ideological front to lose 
faith in their powers and in their ability to advance theory, and gave rise to the 
belief that the development and enrichment of Marxist-Leninist theory was the 
task of the select. This resulted in ignoring the development of revolutionary 
theory, the role of our Party’s collective thought and the role of brother parties. 


Every speaker at the Twentieth Party Congress gave some attention to this 
problem, even though no one mentioned Stalin by name. However, the thoughts 
expressed were so transparent that names were quite unnecessary. In fact, Stalin’s 
name was mentioned so little that the impression was created that the former 
dictator had already been condemned to oblivion. It was apparent that the 
present leaders considered the three years since his death to be sufficient to permit 
them to attack the former leader. Most likely, they hoped that the earlier eulogies, 
with which their every reference to Stalin had been embellished, would have 
been forgotten. 


The leading article also gives much attention to the question of coexistence: 
“Of enormous importance are the questions of principle put forward in the 
report of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party and discussed 
by the Congress, such as the question of the peaceful coexistence of two systems. 
The posing of and solution to these questions is of primary significance not only 
for theory but also for practice.” 


As in Khrushchev’s report, the question of coexistence is put in a rather 
unusual fashion, inasmuch as that, for the first time in the history of the Bolshevik 
party, toleration of evolution as opposed to revolution was given official rec- 
ognition. While preserving the tactical concept of forcible seizure of power, 
Khrushchev stated, on behalf of the Central Committee, that the parliamentary 
method was equally valid: “The establishment of a new social structure in any 
country is a domestic affair for the people of the country. The pec ples themselves 
will choose the structure they like and which reflects their basic interests and 
requirements from life.” 


This view, too, has been carefully prepared, and is closely bound up with the 
intense campaign carried out in connection with the relaxation of tension after 
the Geneva conferences and the possibility of peaceful coexistence. After repeat- 
ing the theses expounded at the Congress, the article continues: “Of extreme 
theoretical and practical importance is... the question of the forms of the 
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different countries’ transition to socialism. This question has been evoked by 
life itself.” It is stressed that the form the transition takes is determined by the 
foreign situation and the domestic conditions predominating in each country. 
This is attributable to the radical changes that have taken place throughout the 
world as a result of World War II. The collective leadership considers that the 
socialist camp is now so strong that its development is assured under all condi- 
tions: ““The revolutionary transition to socialism under these conditions will not 
necessarily involve civil war. The forms of socialist revolution are various. Force 
and civil war are not the only methods of transforming society.” 


This view, which Lenin opposed in no uncertain manner, is now put forward 
as a model of the Leninist adherence to principles and flexibility. In Kommunist’s 
words, the decisions of the Twentieth Party Congress on this score “are inspiring 
the Party to even greater activity in the struggle to secure a lasting and durable 


” 


peace. 
All the theses expounded at the Congress are taken further in the second 
article, entitled “The Universal Historical Significance of the Socialist Camp.” 
Its basic objective is to evaluate the rivalry between socialism and capitalism. 
The subject is treated in such a way’as to show that the socialist camp has already 
made great achievements and that henceforth the Soviet people will not face 
alone the problems of socialist construction. The author also makes an attack on 
the free world: “On this basis bourgeois ideologists have attempted to prove 
that socialism is only a national, purely Russian manifestitation.” The author, 
A. Sobolev, points out that socialism has already become a world system and that 
a new stage in its development began when its influence was extended to the 
enormous area reaching from the center of Europe to the southern Pacific. 


The extent of the competition between the two systems permits the author 
to claim that the Communist Party can now look with tolerance on all forms of 
the revolutionary struggle: “The enemies of the working class accuse the Com- 
munists of wanting to achieve their aim solely by force. ‘This is patently slander.” 
To add greater authority to his statement the author refers to Lenin, even though 
the reference has no direct connection with the question of tactics. Lenin wrote: 
“The working class would naturally prefer to take power into its hands peaceably.” 
However, it was virtually an aside and it is quite clear that revolution was the 
real topic. There are numerous other references to Lenin in the article, all designed 
to give added force to the main thesis that competition between socialism and 
capitalism which began after the October Revolution has now entered a new 
historical phase: the victorious march of socialism under the leadership of the 
Soviet Communist Party. 

The rivalry of the two systems is given as a competition on two planes. First 
and foremost, it is an economic struggle. At the same time, however, it is stressed 
that “the main sphere of the world competition between socialism and capitalism 
is the struggle of ideas, which is the struggle for influence on the masses.” This 
thesis is explained further. An idea which grips the masses becomes a material 
force in social development. Propaganda is of particular importance in this 
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respect, since it determines the form that the struggle for the minds and political 
opinions of the masses and the realization of theory will take. 

The article is purely theoretical and was deliberately placed next to the article 
on the results of the Twentieth Party Congress as it presents a theoretical justifi- 
cation of the new tactical line. Its main conclusion is: “Under different conditions 
and in accordance with the situation, the working class will utilize parliamentary 
and non-parliamentary forms of the struggle for power and will apply peaceful 
and forceful methods of turning the capitalist economy into a socialist one.” 

Closely connected to these two articles is one by P. Fedoseev, entitled “The 
Connection Between Philosophy and Politics.” It goes even further than the 
first two and attempts to present the decisions taken at the Congress in a philo- 
sophical light. Although it is clear that the author is having to strain his subject 
matter to the utmost, he does his best to justify his proposition. He describes all 
these decisions as a spiritual weapon enabling capitalism to be defeated and 
permitting all bourgeois theories and teachings to be countered. The author uses 
all kinds of tricks to give the Party’s new line a philosophical basis: “The reac- 
tionary philosophical concept, the basis of which is the cult of force, became 
particularly evident in the foreign and domestic policies of the Hitlerites.”” The 
free world is described as a society propounding the “philosophy of force,” while 
the socialist sector favors the “philosophy of peaceful coexistence.” It is signi- 
ficant that idealism is also included in the category of “philosophies of force.” In 
this respect the author makes an interesting comment: “The Communist Party 
is carrying out a decisive struggle against the subjective and idealistic concept of 
the role of the individual in history and against the cult of personality, which is 
alien to the entire spirit of Marxism-Leninism. The cuit of the individual places 
a person above the Party and ascribes to him miraculous properties.” 

Thus, the efforts of the collective leadership to belittle Stalin are included in 
the category of philosophical questions. In a similar fashion the new Party line, 
the question of coexistence and all the other purely practical decisions reached 
at the Twentieth Party Congress are subjected to “philosophical” treatment. 

The remaining articles in this issue provide the details and the concretization 
of these decisions. In passing, an admission made by P. Doronin, secretary of the 
Smolensk Party Executive Committee, in his article “Party Organization in the 
Struggle for the Improvement of the Social Economy on the Kolkhozes”’ is 
worthy of note. Speaking of agriculture in Smolensk Oblast he states: 

The preceding three years were particularly unfavorable, for the sowing of flax 
was cut threefold, the area sown to potatoes was halved and from year to year the 
yield from grain decreased, while the kolkhozes prepared ever smaller quantities of 
fodder, which could not but bring a drop in the productivity of communal livestock 
raising. Little grain and money was paid per work-day unit. 

This admission is a chance but excellent indication that the Congress was not 
on such a high theoretical plane as it would at first seem. It certainly gives the real 
reason for the collective leadership’s desire to put their economy in order and to 


preserve peaceful coexistence throughout the world in order to achieve this. 
A, Gaev 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 

UKRAINIAN REVIEW, No. 5, 1956, 
160 pp. (In Ukrainian). 

This issue of the Ukrainian Review contains the 
following articles: V. Holubnychy, “M. Volo- 
buyev, V. Dobrogaev and their Opponents;” A. 
Poplujko, ““The Economy of the Ukraine Today;” 
V. Plyush, “The Union for the Liberation of the 
Ukraine;” I. Krylov, “On the Question of the 
Educational Tenets of the Union for the Liberation 
of the Ukraine;” A. Kravchenko, “Voluntary 
Migrants;” N. Pushkarsky, “The Burning of 
Kiev;” I. Kisil, “The Sugar Industry of the 
Ukraine.” This issue also contains a review of 
Brigadier C. N. Barclay’s book The New Warfare 
by F. Korduba, an account of articles on the 
Ukraine in the Institute’s non-Ukrainian publica- 
tions and the Institute’s latest publications. 

V. Holubnychy describes the history of the rise 
and subsequent crushing by the Bolsheviks of the 
concept in Ukrainian economic science known as 
the ““Volobuyev System.” M. Volobuyev, on the 
basis of V. Dobrogaev’s research, proved the 
colonial position of the Ukraine both in the 
Russian Empire and under the Soviets. 

A. Poplujko provides much material on the 
present condition of the economy of the Ukraine, 
which played an important role in the industriali- 
zation of the USSR and which continues to play 
a very important part in Soviet economic life. 
The author comes to the conclusion that the 
Soviet Union’s plans will hamper the harmonious 
development of the Ukrainian economy. 

V. Plyush and I. Krylov describe the Union for 
the Liberation of the Ukraine, whose members 
were on trial in 1930. 

A. Kravchenko on the basis of his own obser- 
vations lays the lie of the Soviet references to 
“voluntary migrants.” This phrase usually masks 
the Soviet government’s forced movement of 
Ukrainian peasants from their native land to 
Narym Krai, where they are again subjected to 
a process of “de-kulakization.” 
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K. PROSHIN, Inventions in the Soviet Union, 
Series II (Mimegraphed Editions), No. 37, 90 pp. 
(In Russian). 


This work aims not so much at giving a list of 
the most important Soviet inventions (an almost 
impossible task since the Soviet authorities allow 
little to be printed on the subject and never reveal 
anything in the way of important technical data) 
but at depicting the conditions under which 
inventors in the Soviet Union work. The author 
shows why the role of the “working” inventor in 
the USSR is extremely limited and why technical 
progress is largely dependent on teams of special- 
ists able both to work creatively themselves and 
to copy or adapt western models. Much of the 
material is based on information provided by 
émigrés from the Soviet Union who have had 
personal contact with that country’s inventors 
and their working conditions. 

The author shows that although much technical 
progress has been made there is little to encourage 
actual inventive initiative on the part of the Soviet 
citizen. 


E. SERBIN, Political Attitudes of the Soviet 
Army after Stalin. Series 11 (Mimeographed Edi- 
tions), No. 38, 88 pp. (In Russian). 


There is little doubt that during the last decade 
psychological changes have taken place in the 
Soviet population. The author has attempted to 
define these changes in the Soviet Army and 
describes the struggle between separate, often 
opposing trends in the mood of the Soviet soldier 
which, in the author’s opinion, can be seen in the 
constantly growing lack of ideas and dissatis- 
faction among both officers and men, while the 
discontent of the latter is becoming constantly 
stronger. The author considers that the anti- 
Communist forces in the Russian emigration could 
make use of this in their struggle with the Bol- 
shevik regime. 

















CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 





(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


March 1956 


Death of Hero of the Soviet Union Colonel 
General Bogolyubov reported. 

Report on reception held in Soviet Embassy 
in Kabul to mark the 35th anniversary of the 
signing of the Soviet-Afghan treaty. 

Report on reception held by Voroshilov for 
former French President Vincent Auriol. 

Agreement signed in Kabul between the 
Soviet Union and Afghanistan on technical 
and economic aid for Afghanistan. 

Soviet ambassador to Iceland P. K. Ermo- 
shin presents his credentials to the President 
of Iceland. 


_ 


2 TASS report published in connection with 
statements made by the West German Foreign 
Minister on the reunification of Germany and 
relations with the Soviet Union, 

West German ambassador to Moscow Wil- 
helm Haas arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet ambassador to Switzerland P. I. 
Ershov presents his credentials to the President 
of the Swiss Confederation, 

Arrival in Moscow of Danish Prime Minister 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs H. C. Hansen. 

Bulganin receives Mr. Hansen. 

Molotov receives Mr. Hansen. 

Soviet ambassador to Pakistan I. F. Shpedko 
arrives in Karachi. 

3 Communiqué published on the first session of 
a Soviet-Finnish commission on scientific and 
technical cooperation. 

Publication of new regulations governing 
admission to Soviet correspondence and 
evening higher educational institutes. 

Signature in Belgrade of Soviet-Yugoslav 
agreement on Danube navigation. 

Discussion in Moscow between Bulganin, 
Khrushchev, Mikoyan, Molotov and Mr. H.C, 
Hansen. 

Voroshilov receives Mr. Hansen. 

4 Publication of report that the Supreme Soviet 


has approved a change in the border between 
the Kazakh and Uzbek SSR’s. 


Soviet-Hungarian Friendship Month begins 
in Budapest. 

5 Session of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences 
opens in Kiev on peaceful usage of atomic 
energy. 

Manchester (England) City Council dele- 
gation leaves Leningrad for home. 

Soviet Minister of Culture N. A. Mikhailov 
holds press conference on the development of 
cultural relations between the USSR and 
foreign countries. 

Arrival in Moscow of the Executive Secre- 
tary of the UN Economic Commission for 
Europe. 

Continuation in Moscow of Mr. Hansen’s 
talks with Soviet leaders. 


6 Report published “On the Question of Ful- 
filling the Geneva Agreements on Vietnam.” 
Molotov receives Executive Secretary of 
UN Economic Commission for Europe. 
Final talk between Soviet leaders and Mr. 
Hansen takes place in Moscow. 


7 Molotov receives West German ambassador 
W. Haas. 

Soviet-Danish communiqué published. 

Publication of Eisenhower’s message to 
Bulganin. 

8 Metropolitan Krutitsky returns to Moscow 
from Norway. 

Publication of Central Committee address 
on the occasion of “International Women’s 
Day.” 

9 Decree of the Presidium of Supreme Soviet 
and the Council of Ministers published on 
reduction of length of working day on days 
preceeding leave and holidays. 

Yugoslav ambassador D. Vidic leaves Mos- 
cow for home. 

Moscow signature of agreement on co- 
operation between Soviet and Yugoslav in- 
surance companies. 

Indian government approves plan worked 
out by Soviet engineers for construction of 
a metallurgical works in Bhilai. 
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10 


11 


12 


Death in Moscow of the Bulgarian Minister 
and Counselor at the Bulgarian Embassy P. N. 
Tsarvulanov. 


Joint communiqué published on che signing 
of a trade agreement between the USSR and 
Yemen. 


Publication of decrees of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party and the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR “On the Statutes of the Agri- 
cultural Artel and the Further Development 
of the Initiative of Kolkhozniks in Organizing 
Kolkhoz Production and Managing the Artels’ 
Affairs,” and ““On Monthly Advances to Kol- 
khozniks and Supplementary Pay for Work on 
Kolkhozes.” 


Arrival in Moscow of Syrian ambassador 
Jamal Farra. 


Delegation from US National Council of 
Christian Churches leaves New York for the 
Soviet Union. 


Mikoyan receives the Executive Secretary of 
the UN Economic Commission for Europe. 


Molotov receives former French President 
Auriol. 


Publication of statement made by Soviet 
ambassador to West Germany Zorin on the 
repatriation of Soviet citizens from the Federal 
Republic. 

Arrival in Oslo of Soviet delegation of 
fishery specialists. 

Arrival in Moscow of the delegation from 
the National Council of Christian Churches 
from the United States. 


Executive Secretary of the UN Economic 
Commission for Europe leaves Moscow for 
Helsinki. 

Soviet ambassador to the Democratic Repub- 
lic of Vietnam M. V. Zimyanin presents his 
credentials to the President of the Republic. 

Bulganin receives former French President 
Auriol. 


B. Bierut, First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the United Polish Workers’ 
Party, dies in Moscow. 


West German ambassador Haas presents his 
credentials to Voroshilov. 


Danish Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
Hansen leaves Moscow for Leningrad. 
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13 Publication of a decree of the Central Com- 


14 


15 


16 


mittee of the Soviet Communist Party and the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR on measures 
to improve the work of public food enter- 
prises. 

M. Auriol leaves Moscow for home. 

Soviet ambassador to Siam I. N. Yakushin 
presents his credentials to the King of Siam. 

Molotov receives East German ambassador 
to Moscow J. Kénig. 

Molotov receives the Syrian ambassador. 


Mr. Hansen leaves Moscow for home. 

Group of Soviet electric power specialists, 
headed by Malenkov, leaves Moscow for 
London. 


Group headed by Malenkov arrives in London. 
Khrushchev arrives in Warsaw. 


Publication of exchange of messages between 
the prime minister of Pakistan and Bulganin. 

Death of Soviet Academician V. P. Nikitin, 
specialist in electrical engineering and electric 
welding. 

Arrival in Moscow of Norwegian pastor 
Ragnar Forbekk, a Stalin Peace Prize winner. 

Arrival in Belgium of group of Soviet 
metallurgists, headed by Minister of Ferrous 
Metallurgy A. G. Sheremetev. 


17 Luxemburg Minister to the USSR, R. Blum, 


18 


leaves Moscow for home. 

Congress of Moslems of the Caucasus ends 
in Baku. 

Delegation from the American National 
Council of Christian Churches received by the 
Council for Russian Orthodox Church Affairs. 

Refrigerator ship for the Soviet Union 
launched in Denmark. 


Soviet ambassador to Pakistan I. F. Shpedko 
presents his credentials to the president of 
Pakistan Iskander Mirza. 


Stalin Peace Prize awarded in Damascus to 
Sheikh Muhammed al-Ashmar. 


19 British Prime Minister Anthony Eden receives 


Malenkov. 

Molotov receives Chu Teh. 

Session of the general assembly of the 
Academy of Medical Sciences opens in 
Moscow. 
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20 Publication of the exchange of telegrams be- 


tw 
—_ 


tween Voroshilov and the President of Turkey 
Celal Bayar on the occasion of the 35th anni- 
versary of the signature of the Soviet-Turkish 
treaty. 
Kaganovich and Saburov receive deputy 
chairman of the Chinese People’s Republic 
Marshal Chu Teh. 

Bulganin receives Chu Teh. 

Voroshilov receives Chu Teh. 

Chu Teh leaves Moscow for home. 

Pastor Ragnar Forbekk presented his Stalin 
Peace Prize in Moscow. 

Syrian ambassador Jamal Farra presents his 
credentials to Voroshilov. 

Bulganin receives Burmese ambassador 
Mong On. 

Mikoyan leaves Moscow for Karachi. 

Soviet delegation leaves Moscow for Bel- 
grade to meet Yugoslav representatives to 
prepare joint text of convention on cultural 
cooperation between the USSR and Yugo- 


slavia. 


Conference of eastern bloc countries opens 
in Moscow to study question of organizing 
an Eastern Institute for Nuclear Research. 


Arrival in Moscow of parliamentary dele- 
gations from Sweden, Denmark and Norway 
to discuss air traffic between the countries 
concerned. 


Group of Soviet athletes leaves Moscow for 
Paris. 


Publication of decree of the Council of Minis- 
ters of the USSR on the preservation of 
salmon reserves and the regulation of salmon 
fishing in open sea areas adjacent to Soviet 
territorial waters in the Far East. 


Publication of exchange of telegrams be- 
tween Molotov and the head of the Swiss 
political department on the occasion of the 
tenth anniversary of the reestablishment of 
diplomatic relations between the USSR and 
Switzerland. 

Publication of telegrams exchanged between 
the heads of the Greek and Russian Orthodox 
Churches. 


The delegation of the National Council of 
Christian Churches returns to the United 
States. 





Conference of railroad representatives from 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, the 
Soviet Union, East Germany, Poland, Romania 
and Bulgaria opens in Belgrade. 

Khrushchev returns to Moscow from War- 
saw after funeral of B. Bierut. 

22 Mikoyan arrives in Karachi. 

Delegation of Soviet fishery specialists 
leaves Oslo for home. 

Egyptian motion picture officials arrive in 
Moscow. 

Exhibition of British XVI—XX Century art 
opened in Moscow. 

23 The inaugural congress of the Society for the 
Dissemination of Political and Scientific Know- 
ledge of the RSFSR comes to a close. 

The Soviet ambassador to Pakistan I. F. 
Shpedko presents his credentials to president 
Iskander Mirza. 


24 Agreement on the establishment of regular 
air flights between the USSR and Afghanistan 
signed in Kabul. 

Publication of exchange of telegrams be- 
tween Voroshilov and King Norodom Sura- 
marit of Cambodia. 7 

Yugoslavian ambassador to the 
V. Micunovic arrives in Moscow. 

25 Publication of Soviet note to American gov- 
ernment on release of American balloons 
over the USSR. 

26 Agreement on the organization of a United 
Institute for Nuclear Research signed in 
Moscow. 

Meeting of guiding committe of the Italy- 
USSR Society in Rome. 

Bulganin receives Patriarch Alexy and 
Metropolitan Krutitsky. 

All-Union corn research institute founded in 


Dnepropetrovsk. 

27 Publication of final communiqué on the ques- 
tion of a United Institute for Nuclear 
Research. 

Publication of Soviet government note to 
West German government on release of bal- 
loons over the USSR. 

Supreme Soviet decree published on in- 
crease of leave time for pregnancy and birth. 

Molotov receives Micunovic in connection 
with the latter’s presentation of credentials. 


USSR 
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28 Group of American microbiologists leaves 
Moscow for home. 
Meeting in Moscow on the creation in the 
USSR of an Association for Cooperation with 
the UN. 


29 Group of Swedish 
Moscow. 
Publication of congratulatory telegram from 
Voroshilov and the chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR on the occasion of 
the proclamation of Morocco’s independence. 


journalists arrives in 


Bulganin receives Jamal Farra, Syrian am- 
bassador to the USSR. 

Arrival in Moscow of Swedish prime 
minister T. Erlander. 

Bulganin receives Mr. Erlander. 

Molotov receives Mr. Erlander. 


Yugoslav ambassador Micunovic presents 
his credentials to Voroshilov. 


30 Bulganin, Khrushchev, and Molotov converse 
with Mr. Erlander. 


Delegation of Italian teachers arrives in 
Moscow. 


Talks in Belgrade between Yugoslav and 
Soviet delegates on preparation of text of con- 
vention on cultural cooperation between the 
two countries concluded. 


Soviet ambassador to Egypt Kiselev and the 
Yemen ambassador to Egypt exchange rati- 
fication documents in Cairo on friendship be- 
tween their two countries. 





31 Protocol signed in Moscow on trade exhibi- 
tions’ exchange between France and the USSR 
in 1956. 

Agreements on air traffic signed in Moscow 
between the Soviet Union and Sweden, Den- 
mark and Norway. 

Agreement signed in Moscow between the 
chief administration of Soviet civil air lines and 
a Scandinavian aviation enterprise on mutual 
service and commercial cooperation. 

Dr. Glazen, director of the Dutch archeolo- 
gical office, arrives in Moscow. 

Voroshilov exchanges notes with Pakistan’s 
president Iskander Mirza on the occasion of 
proclamation of Pakistan a republic. 

Voroshilov and King Paul of the Hellenes 
exchange telegrams on the occasion of Greece’s 
independence day. 

Conference of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR on the use of isotopes opens in 
Moscow. 

Bulganin, Khrushchev and Molotov con- 
tinue their talks with Mr. Erlander. 





Changes and Appointments 

24 L. F. Teplov appointed Soviet ambassador to 
the Sudan republic. 

29 The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR releases I. A. Kairov from his post as 
Minister of Education of the RSFSR. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR appoints E. I. Afanasenko Minister of 
Education of the RSFSR. 








Do You Need Help 
With Your Research Problems? 


The Research Section of the Institute is prepared to assist scholars by providing 
an information service. Our reference material includes a library of well over 
20,000 volumes of books, newspapers, journals, manuscripts and maps; our 
staff includes persons well-versed in the various aspects of Soviet life, persons 
who have lived and worked in the Soviet Union. If you are in or near Munich 
you are welcome to come and visit us. If you are farther away you are 
invited to write in your specific questions. All inquiries will receive our fullest 
attention, and ordinary research problems will be handled free of charge 
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The Institute also publishes the VEsTNIK, a quarterly 
journal devoted to Soviet problems, as well as reviews and 
monographs in the various languages of the Soviet Union 
and the free world. Scholars interested in the Institute’s 


publications are invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 


Muenchen 37, Postfach 5, 


Germany 





